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HARRISON SACKETT ELLIOTT 
1882-1951 


Dr. Harrison S. Elliott, General Secretary of the Religious Education Association, died 
suddenly of a cerebral hemorrhage at his summer home near Rhinebeck, N. Y. on June 
27, 1951. 

Funeral services were held at the chapel of Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City on June 29 with Dr. Ralph Sockman, minister of Christ Church, New York City and 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, retired President of Union Theological Seminary, officiating. 

The members of the R.E.A. join in expressing their deep sympathy to Mrs. Elliott and 
the three children — David, Donald and Margaret. An outstanding leader has suddenly 
been taken from an active and creative life. 

This issue of Religious Education was through the press when the news of the death 
of Dr. Elliott was received. In the next issue more information concerning Dr. Elliott’s 
death will be given and several of his friends will appraise his life and his contributions to 
religious education. 

Dr. Elliott has been a leader in religious education for over forty years. For the past 
twenty-seven years he was at Union Theological Seminary as Professor of Practical Theol- 
ogy and Director of the Department of Religious Education and Psychology. He retired 
from Union Theological Seminary in 1950 and became General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association. ; 

His coming to the General Secretaryship of the R.E.A. was a long hoped for event on 
the part of the Board of Directors. For over fifteen years the R.E.A. had been on a volun- 
tary leadership basis. Over a year and a half ago a Mid-Century Expansion Drive was 
inaugurated. This drive included plans for a full time General Secretary. The Biennial 
Meeting of the R-E.A. in New York City in May, 1950, was enthusiastic over Dr. Elliott's 
acceptance of the General Secretaryship. 

Under Dr. Elliott’s leadership the R-E.A. has made remarkable advances. Former 
local chapters of the R.E.A. have been revived and new chapters established. Within this 
brief year two dozen chapters have undertaken definite programs. A foundation has made 
a grant to the R.E.A. for the study of “where and how religion shall be a part of the total 
educational experience of children and youth.” This study was being carried through with 
the unique skill which Dr. Elliott had as he explored the pilot centers which had been 
chosen. Plans for a growing R.E.A. were unfolding. 

The President of the R.E.A., Samuel P. Franklin, has called a meeting of the Executive 
Committee for July 15 in Pittsburgh at which time new plans for the R.E.A. will be for- 
mulated. 


In the meantime local chapters are encouraged to carry on their local programs. The 
needs call for more and fuller service in the field of religious education. 

Dr. Elliott’s wise counsel, skillful leadership, friendly spirit and untiring devotion to 
religious education have enriched the fellowship of the Religious Education Association. 
We shall miss him. His departure was sudden. But his spirit encourages us to build a 
nobler and more servicable fellowship. We thank God for his life and work. 


— EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
Oberlin, Ohio 
July 2, 1951. 
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April 30, 1951 
To Members and Library Subscribers: 


The Religious Education Association has not increased its membership fees and its library 
subscription rates during the past sixteen years. Meanwhile the cost of publishing RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION and other expenses have greatly increased, as is well known. Because 
of this situation, the Board of Directors at its meeting on February 11, 1951, felt compelled to 
adjust membership and subscription rates and with reluctance voted to make the following in- 
creases as of July 1, 1951: 





New Rate 
Present as of 
Rate July 1, 1951 
Regular membership ___- Fe en eae APRON = $4.00 $5.00 
LABiaiy < Gn sc $3.50 $4.00 
Student membership (for full-time enrolled students) __..________ $2.00 $3.00 


The Board also voted that regular memberships and library subscriptions may be extended 
for one year at the present rates, if renewal is made before July 1, 1951. Any who wish to take 
advantage of this arrangement should send notice of renewal, with check or money order (made 
payable to the Religious Education Association), to the Business Manager before that date. 
The new rates will be applicable on and after July 1, 1951. 


To Contributors Through the Mid-Century Expansion Fund: 


Those individuals and institutions on the membership roll of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation and on the mailing list for RELIGIOUS EDUCATION because of contributions to the 
Mid-Century Expansion Fund, it is hoped will renew or increase their contributions. Additional 
subscriptions are very much needed in order to finance the work of the General Secretary and 
in order to maintain the enlarged program of the Association. When renewing a regular mem- 


bership, it is urged that if at all possible a sizable gift for the Mid-Century Expansion Fund be 
added. 


Orro MAYER 
Business Manager 
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BEFORE YOU BEGIN TO READ THIS MAGAZINE 


This entire issue of Religious Education is devoted to a significant and “thorny” topic 
—Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. The treatment comes under four 
divisions. 


(1) The first is an article, “How Can We Teach Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools?” by William G. Carr. This article is a summary of part of a basic report — 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, which was issued in February, 1951, by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School Administrators. This basic report for the 
public school teachers and administrators was three years in the making and represents 
much discussion and critical thinking on the part of many people. We wish the entire 
report might have been printed in this issue of Religious Education. But it is one hundred 
pages. We believe the readers of this magazine will want a copy of the report. It can be 
secured for one dollar (less for quantity orders) from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. The article which is printed in this 
issue gives the basic problem of the report. 


(2) Fifteen persons of various educational and religious groups have furnished 
critical evaluations of the basic report, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 
These evaluations constitute the second division and larger share of the magazine. 


(3) The third division is the report of a survey on “The Relation of Religion to 
Contemporary Public Education.” 


_ (4) The fourth division is a Selected Bibliography on Religion and Public Educa- 
tion. 


Throughout the forty-six years of publication of Religious Education various phases 
of moral and religious education in relation to the public schools have been presented. In 
1908 (Volume III, No. 4) a symposium was devoted to “Moral Training and the Public 
Schools.” In 1947 (Vol. XLII, No. 3) an entire issue was devoted to the American Coun- 
cil on Education Report of the Relation of Religion to Public Education. The Religious 
Education Association has been interested in the interrelated fields of religion and education. 


At the present time the Religious Education Association is giving major attention 
to the community problem of “where and how religion shall be a part of the total educa- 
tonal experience of children and youth.” One phase of this broad problem is concerned 
with moral and spiritual values in the public school. So the topic of this issue of Religious 
Education is one of importance to the R.E.A. 


Is it not time for public school teachers, administrators, religious educators and all 
who are concerned to get together more closely on this general problem? As this issue of 
the magazine shows there is need for more clarification of underlying issues. Would it 
not be possible for persons who are concerned about “moral and spiritual values in the 
public schools” to carry on discussions, to have workshops, and to undertake definite ex- 
periments in this field? 


It is to be hoped that definite steps can be taken by a community approach to the 
problems involved. 


We believe that the material in this issue is so important that two regular sections of 
the magazine have been omitted — the book reviews and “Significant Evidence.” Both 
of these will be in the next issue. In a later issue it is planned to have public school 
leaders comment on the evaluations of this issue. 


— The Editorial Committee 
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In the Public Schools 


A Report—Evaluations—A Survey—A Selected Bibliography 


The Religious Education Association is indebted to many people for this significant 
issue: (1) To the public schools teachers and administrators who issued the report, Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools and to William G. Carr, who prepared the re- 
port and whose article “How Can We Teach Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools?” is one section of the report. (2) To the fifteen persons who wrote evaluations 
of the basic report. (3) To Lawrence C. Little for his Survey and for his Selected Bibli- 


ography. 


HOW CAN WE TEACH 


— The Editorial Committee 


Moral and Spiritual Values 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS?! 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Associate Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


JOHNNY dug from his pocket a shiny new 
dime, his weekly allowance. Now he stood 
before the candy counter trying to decide be- 
tween 10 peppermints at one cent each and 
the chocolate bar for six cents. The chocolate 
bar won. After the clerk gave him four coims 
in change, Johnny scooped up coins and 
candy and ran on to school. 

As he hung up his jacket, he removed his 
precious change and counted it — one penny, 
two pennies, three pennies, four —no, that’s 
not a penny! That's a dime — not bright like 
the one he gave to the candy store clerk, but 
dull and worn, so that at first glance it looked 
like one of the wartime pennies. Overjoyed 
at his unexpected wealth, he ran to his teacher, 


‘Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, published on February 19, 1951, is the 
latest statement of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA and the AASA. The docu- 
ment was drafted by Commission Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr to express the consensus of the 20 
members of the commission, who, at the time of 
final adoption of the statement, were: John K. 
Norton, chairman, Ethel J. Alpenfels, Ruby An- 
derson, Sarah C. Caldwell, James B. Conant, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Willard E. Givens, Alon- 
zo G. Grace, Eugene H. Herrington, Henry H. 
Hill, William Janesen, Galen Jones, Worth Mc- 
Clure, N. D. McCombs, T. R. McConnell, Corma 
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who was correcting arithmetic papers before 
class. “Look,” he cried, “the man at the store 
gave me a dime instead of a penny. Now I 
can have two more candy bars and one pep- 
permint this week! Isn't that wonderful?” 


«daar WOULD you do in a case like 
that? Few teachers would say that 
the schoolboard employs them to teach 
Johnny arithmetic but not to teach him in- 
tegrity. Out of thousands of such incidents 
and the responses that teachers and youth 
make to them, day by day, moral and spiritual 
values are taught by good schools and good 


teachers. 


A. Mowrey, Mae Newman, George A. Selke, Lee 


M. Thurston, and Warren Travis White. 


The commission made its study of moral and 
spiritual education in response to action of the 


NEA Representative Assembly in July 1948, when 


the Assembly adopted the recommendation of a 
study group which had discussed the problem at 
the 1948 summer meeting. The original sugges- 
tion for this discussion had been made by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. This article is 
reprinted from NEA Journal, March, 1951. (Vol. 
40, No. 3), by special permission. 
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Can any kind of plan or policy be sug- 
gested to guide teaching in such an elusive 
area? Although teaching of values, perhaps 
more than any other kind of teaching, de- 
pends on many variable circumstances, there 
are some lines of good procedure which, 
taken together, form a useful pattern. 

First, each school system should formulate, 
in terms as clear as possible, its guiding moral 
and spiritual values. While no list should be 
uncritically adopted, the following may help 
promote discussion and reflection: 

(1) The supreme importance of the in- 
dividual personality. Public schools promote 
this basic moral value by trying to give every 
child a chance to grow to his full physical, in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual stature. 

(2) Moral responsibility. Every individual 
should feel responsible for the consequences 
of his own conduct. Good schools help chil- 
dren develop such a sense of responsibility. 

(3) Institutions as the servants of men. 
Programs of civic education train young 
citizens to exercise wisely their essential 
sovereignty. 

(4) Common consent. Living together 
in harmony requires each member of a group 
to accept the informed judgment of the ma- 
jority as the guide to group action. School 
experiences include many opportunities for 
such voluntary cooperation. 

(5) Devotion to truth. The public schools 
offer young people experience in seeking 
truth, examining new ideas, and appealing 
to reason on controverted questions. 

(6) Respect for excellence. Exceptional 
abilities merit respect rather than envy or 
ridicule. Such abilities are fostered by good 
schools. 

(7) Moral equality. All persons similariy 
situated should be judged by the same moral 
standards. Good schools repudiate both 
special privilege and servility. 

(8) Brotherhood. Concern for the other 
fellow should inspire corrective action as well 
as sympathy. The school helps children to 
outgrow selfcentered infancy and to achieve 
a broad humanitarianism in maturity. 

(9) Pursuit of happiness. Children and 
youth learn in school that the deepest per- 
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sonal happiness springs from good relations 
with others and often requires the deferment 
of transitory pleasures. 

(10) Spiritual enrichment. Individuals 
should cherish those aspects of human experi- 
ence which transcend the materialistic aspects 
of life. A complete education provides ex- 
periences which enrich the life of the spirit. 

Second, in this area, more than in any other, 
the individual teachers are the keystones of 
success. Their skills and energies in teach- 
ing values should be liberated from every ex- 
ternal handicap. Too many teachers “pull 
their punches” in dealing with moral and 
spiritual values. They may fear to touch 
matters related to religion. The heavy and 
varied demands of their calling drain their 
time and energy. Mastery of subject-matter 
too often takes precedence over other kinds 
of learning. 


Third, the education of teachers should 
deal explicitly with moral and spiritual values. 
Personal character should invariably be an 
important consideration in the admissions 
policies of institutions for teacher education. 
Character should weigh heavily in the em- 
ployment of teachers. Teacher-educating in- 
stitutions should emphasize the problems and 
methods of teaching moral and spiritual 
values. 


Fourth, teaching of values should permeate 
the entire educational process. Character 
cannot be taught by simply scheduling so 
many minutes a day to the task. Values are 
best incorporated into conduct by example, 
experience, and observation. Such experi- 
ences must be repeated in a variety of situa- 
tions to establish habits, rooted in intellec- 
tual understanding, and linked to emotional 
responses to provide the dynamic for action. 

Fifth, all the school’s resources should be 
used. Every teacher, every day, in every 
class, is dealing in values. The example he 
sets, the actions he approves, the way he 
handles his subject, his relations with stu- 
dents, the way he encourages consistent 
thought and right conduct—all have their 
influence. If all the teacher's questions re- 
quire only facts to answer them, the students 
may conclude that only facts are important. 
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Questions which call for solutions to prob- 
lems, interpretation of motives, weighing of 
consequences, making of comparisons, or the 
forming of judgments do more than help to 
teach usable information and skills. Such 
thoughtful inquiries also help the student to 
learn how and why and when the informa- 
tion and skills should be used. 


Sixth, public schools need staff and fa- 
cilities for wholesome personal relations. A 
relationship between student and teacher 
which avoids excessive sentimentality at one 
extreme and cold umconcern on the other 
may in itself be a fruitful source of moral and 
spiritual values. Such relations take time as 
well as skill and sympathy. Many schools to- 
day are unable to command the services of 
enough qualified teachers to do this part of 
their task adequately. 

A community which complacently permits 
its children to be herded into crowded build- 
ings, forced to use classrooms in converted 
basements, assigned to successive shifts like 
factory workers, and placed under the care of 
harried and overworked teachers, has said in 
effect that it does not care deeply about the 
moral and spiritual development of its young 
people. Let those who want to lift these 
values among American youth act now to 
establish educational facilities which permit 
constructive personal relations. 

Seventh, public schools should be friendly 
toward the religious beliefs of their students. 
Although the public school teacher is obli- 
gated by the canons of his profession not to 
attempt to indoctrinate his personal sectarian 
creeds and opinions, the attitude of the pub- 
lic schools toward the religious beliefs of the 
children in their care should be sympathetic. 
The teacher’s words and attitude should re- 
assure each child that his religious beliefs are 
considered right for him, so that he will feel 
comfortable with his own creed or lack of a 
creed. 


The atheist and the bigot may object to 
even the most objective presentation of the 
facts about the role of religion in American 
life. But such views should not deter schools 
from teaching a decent respect for the reli- 
gious opinions of mankind. 
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Eighth, the public schools should continue 
to guard religious freedom. The Constitu- 
tional provisions which state that “no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the 
United States” and that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibitng the free exercise thereof,” 
are truly great achievements of the American 
adventure. Our society grants to every citizen 
the right to believe as his conscience and 
training dictate. The public schools should 
teach that this privilege means not only 
freedom of belief, but respect for the beliefs 
of others. 


The public school must not dismiss reli- 
gion as something to be merely “tolerated.” 
The public school may certainly not teach 
sectarian religion, but teaching against reli- 
gion is equally intolerant and intolerable. 
The science teacher, for example, who tells 
youth that religious faith is “unscientific” is 
taking unprofessional advantage of their im- 
maturity and exhibiting his own. 


Ninth, the public schools should teach 
about religion. This can be done without ad- 
vocating or teaching any religious creed. To 
omit from the classroom all references to 
religion and its institutions is to neglect an 
important part of American life. Knowledge 
about religion is essential for a full under- 
standing of our culture, literature, art, history, 
and current affairs. 


That religious beliefs are controversial is 
not an adequate reason for excluding teach- 
ing about religion from the public schools. 
Economic and social information is taught in 
the schools on the sensible theory that stu- 
dents need to learn how to face issues and 
to form sound judgments. Teaching about 
religion should be approached in the same 
spirit. 

Altho no one religion should be taught in 
the public schools, much useful information 
can be taught about the major religious 
faiths and their role in the story of mankind. 
However, although study about religion con- 
tributes to both the general and the moral 
education of youth, it should not be regarded 
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by home or by church as a substitute for 
religious teaching. 

Tenth, moral values are built by a partner- 
ship among many agencies. The school is 
an important source of moral and spiritual 
values, but it must always be a partner of the 
homes and the churches. The potential part- 
ners also include the Big Four of mass com- 
munication (the press, radio, television, cine- 
ma) as well as other community institutions. 

The public schools can and should increase 
their effectiveness in developing moral and 
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spiritual values. Their role is one that no 
other institution can play as well or at all. 
But the public schools cannot act every part 
in the complex drama of personality forma- 
tion. Any hope on the part of the general 
public that schools can do the whole job ua- 
aided is doomed to disappointment. Any at- 
tempt on the part of the teaching profession 
to assume such a staggering responsibility 
would end in frustration. The public schools 
need partners. 
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EVALUATIONS 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Central Department of Research and Survey, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 


States of America, New York City’ 


MAJOR THEME in educational cir- 

cles during the last few years has been 
the relation of general education to the cen- 
tral value structure in our American life. 
The subject has assumed a controversial as- 
pect for several reasons. 

First, an increase in concern for religious 
education has been strikingly manifest at 
the public school level in the rapid growth 
of the weekday religious education move- 
ment and at the higher educational level by 
the increase in courses in religion and in 
campus religious activities. One aspect of 
this concern has been apprehensiveness 
about the moral soundness of secular educa- 
tion. This attitude has been sharply resented 
by leaders of public education, who have 
protested their genuine concern for basic 


*Reprinted from Information Service, Vol. XXX, 
No. 15, April 14, 1951, by special permission. 





human values. “Progressive” educators whose 
philosophy has been attacked as “material- 
istic” have vigorously affirmed their belief 
in the sacredness of personality and their 
faith in the spiritual potentialities of man. 


It must be granted by all who have first- 
hand knowledge of contemporary education 
that both the curriculum and what are com- 
monly called extra-curricular activities ex- 
ptess a genuine intention to realize to the 
fullest possible extent the finest values in 
our cultural heritage. Educational literature 
and the programs of professional educational 
assemblies leave no doubt on this score. 
Indeed it may be fairly contended that pub- 
lic education during the past generation has 
shown greater concern for spiritual values 
in human life than other secular institutions, 
such as business, industry and politics. 


On the other hand, the admitted and ac- 

















cepted limitation of tax-supported schools 
with respect to the teaching of religion has 
occasioned increasing concern. Since all 
who hold a religious faith believe that there 
is a direct relation between religion and 
moral values, a certain degree of frustration 
has characterized the attitude of church peo- 
ple, both Protestant and Catholic, with ref- 
erence to public education, regardless of 
loyalty to the public school as an institution. 
A new quest has developed among educators 
for some way to overcome the extreme sec- 
ularization of public education while pre- 
serving the safeguards to religious liberty 
inherent in separation of church and state. 

Moreover, much tension has resulted from 
an attempt, altogether sincere, to resolve 
the difficulty by substituting “spiritual val- 
ues” for religion, and making the public 
school the equivalent of a church—the 
Temple of Man. This movement on the 
part of a group of prominent educators had 
the merit of evidencing a genuine concern 
for the finer values of the human spirit. 
Nevertheless, it inevitably ran counter to 
the convictions of the religious community, 
and probably contributed to a growing fer- 
ment of unrest over what was felt to be an 
anomalous situation: a dualistic education, 
resting on an artificial separation between 
the religious and the secular. 


The Educational Policies Commission Report 


The situation has now taken on a new 
aspect. What may well prove to be an 
epochal event in American education is the 
appearance early in 1951 of a report, 
long in preparation, by the Educational 
Policies Commission on Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. The Com- 
mission is a well established agency repre- 
senting the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators. Its chairman is Professor 


John K. Norton of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and among the members 
listed are Presidents Conant and Eisenhower, 
and Willard E. Givens and William G. Carr 
of the National Education Association. 
The report begins with “affirmations,” 
the first of which is: “A great and continu- 
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ing purpose of education has been the de- 
velopment of moral and spiritual values.” 
This is declared to be “basic to all other ed- 
ucational objectives.” Public school policy 
is “hospitable to all religious opinions” but 
the public schools “can have no part in se- 
curing acceptance of any one of the nu- 
merous systems of belief regarding a superna- 
tural power and the relation of mankind 
thereto.” It is assumed that the vast major- 
ity of our youth will continue to be enrolled 
in public schools, but that “private schools, 
including those in which a religion is taught, 
should and will continue to be permitted. ..” 

The present cultural situation makes em- 
phasis on values urgent, for “the war and 
the events associated with it left a great task 
of moral reconstruction.” The “basic” value 
is human personality. Among others enu- 
merated are devotion to truth, respect for ex- 
cellence, moral equality, brotherhood, and 
spiritual enrichment. Moral and spiritual 
values are distinguished in that the former 
have reference chiefly to social relationships, 
the latter to “inner emotions and senti- 
ments.” 

The question of moral sanctions is treated 
objectively by reference to concrete situa- 
tions. Stress is placed on the integral char- 
acter of learning as opposed to the notion of 
character as an aggregate of separately culti- 
vated “traits.” 

The following passage, entitled “The Pub- 
lic Schools Can and Should Teach about Re- 
ligion,” is one of the most impressive state- 
ments we have seen concerning the place 
of religion in public education: 

“The public school can teach objectively 
about religion without advocating or teach- 
ing any religious creed. To omit from the 
classroom all references to religion and the 
institutions of religion is to neglect an im- 
portant part of American life. Knowledge 
about religion is essential for a full under- 
standing of our culture, literature, art, his- 
tory, and current affairs. 

“That religious beliefs are controversial is 
not an adequate reason for excluding teach- 
ing about religion from the public schools. 
Economic and social questions are taught 
and studied in the schools on the very sensi- 
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ble theory that students need to know the 
issues being faced and to get practice in 
forming sound judgments. Teaching about 
religion should be approached in the same 
spirit. General guides on the teaching of 
all controversial issues may be helpful. If 
need be, teachers should be provided with 
special help and information to equip them 
to teach objectively in this area. 

“Although the public schools cannot teach 
denominational beliefs, they can and should 
teach much useful information about the re- 
ligious faiths, the important part they have 
played in establishing the moral and spirit- 
ual values of American life, and their role 
in the story of mankind. The very fact of 
the variety of religions represented in this 
country increases the relevance of this sug- 
gestion. How many adults could state with 
reasonable clarity, regardless of agreement or 
disagreement, what the chief tenets of the 
various great religious faiths are? How 
many non-Catholics know what a Catholic 
believes? How many Catholics really know 
where Protestant views differ from their 
own? How much do Christians know about 
what Jews believe or about Jewish religious 
Observances? . . . 

“The current facts about the churches and 
their influence in the United States should 
also be taught at appropriate points in the 
social studies curriculum. What, for exam- 
ple, are the principal religious bodies; what 
are the numbers of their adherents; what 
legal standing does religion have with re- 
spect to taxation, the courts, the Armed 
Forces? These are matters of obvious civic 
and social importance; by that token the 
public schools should teach about them.” 

These recommendations are very similar, 
both in content and in supporting argument, 
to those presented in a report by the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education issued in 
1947.2 While the latter document is sharply 
and explicitly critical of extreme secularism, 


*The Relation of Religion to Public Education 
—the Basic Principles. 
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Washington, D. C., The 
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as the present report is not, and argues at 
much greater length against sectarian indoc- 
trination, they arrive, in positive terms, at 
the same conclusions. The present report, 
however, is vastly more representative of the 
teaching profession and hence much more 
“authoritative” than the earlier one. 

A striking feature of the book is the bold 
stand taken against anti-religious teaching in 
tax-supported schools: “In declaring that 
the public schools should not teach religion, 
we wish to be entirely clear that teaching 
against religion is equally intolerant and in- 
tolerable. The teacher of science, for exam- 
ple, who tells young people that religious 
faith is to be condemned because it is ‘un- 
scientific’ is taking an unprofessional ad- 
vantage of their immaturity as well as 
exhibiting his own.” 

Another impressive passage illustrates the 
Commission’s affirmative and constructive 
attitude toward institutional religion: “The 
churches and other organized institutions of 
religion play a major role in the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values. The 
great systems of religious belief reject a 
mechanistic view of the nature of man. They 
teach that a power exists above the material 
universe. They deny that man is merely 
another educable animal, whose behavior 
can be fully explained and rightly directed 
by the laws of science alone. They seek to 
understand and teach the relation of man to 
God. They grapple with the enduring prob- 
lems of the meaning of human life, aspira- 
tion, suffering, and death. In these tran- 
scendental terms, religion adds a unique em- 
phasis to moral and spiritual values.” It 
may be added that failure on the part of or- 
ganized religion to realize its full potential 
is mentioned in what some churchmen will 
regard as over-gentle terms, followed by the 
delicate reminder: “The churches make their 
greatest contribution to morai and spiritual 
values when they make a real difference in 
the conduct and affairs of men.” 

This new educational document is inval- 
uable for religious leaders as well as for 
school teachers and administrators. 
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Professor Emeritus, Divinity School, the University of Chicago 


HE REPORT of the Educational Policies 
Commission on Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools deals with one 
of the most critical issues before contempo- 
rary education in America. It has for some 
time become increasingly clear that the 
greatest weakness in American education is 
at the level of values. In this education as 
the most authentic interpreter of a people’s 
culture reflects what the Hoover Commis- 
sion on Recent Social Trends characterized 
as the unbalanced profile of American cul- 
ture which shows extraordinary advances in 
science, technology, and industrial produc- 
tion and at the same time a corresponding 
cultural lag in the area of values — art, mor- 
als, and religion. This trend in the general 
culture has been accentuated in education by 
the secularization of American education by 
reason of the exclusion of religion from the 
public schools in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. While this provision was 
aimed at the exclusion of sectarian religion, 
the unforeseen and unintended practical re- 
sult was the exclusion of religion itself. 
Since religion is a chief form of valuational 
experience, the exclusion of religion from 
the public schools greatly. accentuated the 
shift of emphasis from the value content of 
education to knowledge and techniques, thus 
creating a vacuum in the realm of values. 
It is with this devalued education result- 
ing from a historical process that American 
education faces the unprecedented demands 
of the present world situation in which de- 
mocracy as a way of life is threatened by 
the mounting pressures of totalitarian ag- 
gression. Considerations such as these led 
the Commission to give top priority during 
1950 to the consideration of moral and spir- 
itual values in the public schools. The re- 
sult of this study by a very distinguished 
group of American educators is the present 
volume — one of the most significant of the 
Commission’s pronouncements through the 
years. It makes articulate the mounting 


concern of educators, laymen, and parents 
over this defect in American education and 
gives concrete form to the desire to do 
something about it. It records the convic- 
tion that whatever the responsibility of the 
church, the family, and other community 
agencies, it is as much the responsibility of 
the public school to develop moral and spirit- 
ual values as it is to teach knowledge and tech- 
niques of modern living and that without a 
content education is hopelessly ineffective in 
a democracy. 

The values — ten in number — which the 
Commission is convinced the schools should 
seek to develop are, quite properly, derived 
from an analysis of democracy as a philoso- 
phy and a way of life. They are: human 
personality, moral responsibility, institutions 
as the servants of men, common consent, de- 
votion to truth, brotherhood, respect for ex- 
cellence, the pursuit of happiness, moral 
equality, and spiritual enrichment. 

It is noteworthy that the Commission 
does not feel that these values are extrinsic 
either to democracy or the educative process 
and therefore have to be imported into the 
school from some source of agency outside 
the school. They are inherent in the rela- 
tions and activities of the school and are to 
be developed by the school with the re- 
sources of the school. 

It is equally noteworthy that the Com- 
mission unreservedly ascribes moral and 
spiritual quality to these ten values. The 
Commission sees no need to theologize 
them, but conceives that in their essential 
nature they and the relations out of which 
they arise are both moral and spiritual. 

The same assumption is held in regard to 
sanctions which, in the view of the Com- 
mission, are of primary importance in edu- 
cation. It is assumed that the school has no 
appeal to “supernatural” sanctions and that 
it cannot legitimately do so, though it should 
respect those held by the pupils and the re- 
ligious groups to which they belong. But 
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the school finds adequate motivation in the 
actual personal and social experience of the 
school community. These sanctions are 
multiple both in that different motives ap- 
peal to different pupils and in that usually 
several merge in the behavior of any given 
individual. In the case given, seven types 
of incentive are illustrated: justice, law, 
property rights, integrity, group approval, 
authority, and guidance. Those sanctions 
should be most depended upon that empha- 
size responsible  self-determination and 
judgment. 

From this evaluator’s point of view, the 
Commission is pre-eminently on sound 
ground in recommending that a program for 
developing moral and spiritual values should 
permeate the entire educational process and 
be integral to it rather than be undertaken 
through special courses in character traits or 
through dependence upon the illusion that 
knowledge about values can be a substitute 
for the actual experiencing of them. This 
means that situations involving decisions 
should be dealt with when and as they arise 
in the school community, that moral and 
spiritual values should be recognized when 
and as they appear in the content of the cur- 
riculum, in the counseling procedure, in the 
activities of classroom, homeroom, assembly, 
hobbies, clubs, and sports. In order to ac- 
complish this result, the Commission is right 
in emphasizing that administrators, teachers, 
and pupils should consciously and intention- 
ally set themselves to this task by defining 
this objective as a part of the school pro- 
gram and by sensitizing themselves to these 
potential values. 

The Commission correctly takes the posi- 
tion that while the school has no business 
entering into the discussion of the validity 
of the theological and ecclesiastical interpre- 
tations of these values, its attitude toward 
such interpretations, however variously held 
by religious groups, should be that of im- 
partial respect and appreciation, and that the 
school should safeguard religious freedom 
and tolerance. 

In keeping with this principle, the Com- 
mission, in this reviewer's opinion, correctly 
suggests that the schools can and should in- 
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clude an objective study of religion as it 
appears as an aspect of culture and commu- 
nity life on precisely the same basis as the 
school deals with other aspects of culture 
and personal and social behavior. This 
should lead to an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the fundamental place religion as 
functionally conceived has occupied in the 
historical experience of mankind and in con- 
temporary life. It should also result in an 
understanding of the different forms of re- 
ligious beliefs and practices in the historic 
religions in relation to their natural and so- 
cial environments and of the beliefs and 
practices of the various faiths and sects in 
contemporary American life. The differen- 
tiation between the study of religion and the 
teaching of religion is of fundamental im- 
portance, since the teaching of religion tends 
to connote the exposition and inculcation of 
a particular theological or ecclesiastical in- 
terpretation of religion, whereas the study 
of religion rests upon the basis of inquiry 
and seeks an understanding and appreciation 
of religion in its universal aspects as a fun- 
damental phase of man’s interaction with his 
natural, social, and cosmic world and as in- 
separable from his historic culture. Such a 
procedure rests firmly upon a differentia- 
tion between a functional concept of reli- 
gion and religion as theologically and ec- 
clesiastically conceived by sectarian religious 
groups. Religion in terms of moral and spir- 
itual values can be experienced by children 
and young people in the school through the 
functioning of these values in their experience 
in meeting and responding to actual situa- 
tions demanding discrimination, evaluation, 
choice, and commitment in personal and 
group behavior. The theological and ec- 
clesiastical interpretation of these values lies 
beyond the purview of the school as a public 
agency of all the people. If the several con- 
flicting sects deem such theological and 
ecclesiastical interpretations necessary or im- 
portant, it is their right and privilege as pri- 
vate institutions in a free society to explicate 
and promote them. When this institutional 
line of demarcation is clearly recognized and 
strictly observed there is no basic conflict be- 
tween church and state in education. When 
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it is ignored or violated the old conflict is re- 
vived that resulted earlier in the exclusion of 
sectarian religion from the public schools. In 
view of the growing concern over this issue it 
is sometimes said by those who advocate the 
teaching of religion in the school that the 
alternative to teaching religion in the school 
is parochial education. On the contrary, in 
the view of this writer, the surest and 
quickest way to induce a reaction toward 
parochial education is for the public schools 
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to undertake to teach religion with any sort 
of theological or ecclesiastical content in the 
face of more than two hundred conflicting 
sects. 

If the present reviewer finds nothing in 
the report against which to direct a nega- 
tive critical comment, it is because from his 
point of view the positions taken by the 
Commission are basically sound from the 
standpoint both of educational philosophy 
and practical procedure. 





NATHAN BRILLIANT 


Director, Bureau of Jewish Education, Cleveland, Obio* 


y= CANNOT BUT help feel a sense 
of seriousness upon reading the re- 
port on Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools prepared by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. It 
seems to me that the public schools have 
always recognized their responsibility to 
teach moral and spiritual values. There is 
ample evidence that these values have been 
taught in the past and are being taught to- 
day. Attempts have been made from time 
to time to work out some kind of organized 
system for the teaching of moral and spir- 
itual values. 


The teacher is an important factor in this 
process. The relationship of child to child 
and child to teacher, the classroom, the play- 
ground, and the innumerable situations in 
the daily routine of the school can be uti- 


lized for the purposes of moral instruction.. 


I recall in my own experience, a professor 
of chemistry in College, who at the close of 
the year said to us “You have observed dur- 
ing the course of the year the apparent mar- 
vels which were performed in this labora- 
tory. I have stressed again and again that 
what you saw happening was governed by 





Originally given as an address before the 
Cleveland meeting of the R.E.A., April 26, 1951. 


immutable law —a basic universal law. You 
may call that law nature, I call it— God.” 
I have never forgotten that. 

There are times when the teacher may be 
the unintentional cause of an immoral situa- 
tion. Recently a little girl came home sob- 
bing. She had not been picked for a part 
in a play. But that was not the cause of 
her resentment. It was the way the selec- 
tion was made that had hurt her. The 
teacher chose a play and selected four chil- 
dren to read it and cast it. The children 
came back the following day bubbling with 
suggestions. Without referring to her as- 
signment, the teacher announced the cast. 
The four children were deeply hurt. They 
felt that the teacher had acted unfairly, or 
what you might call, in a milder sense, un- 
ethically. A teacher’s thoughtlessness may 
profoundly affect the ethical values of the 
child. 

We are faced wih an exceedingly difficult 
situation. How can the church and the 
school offset the evil influences of a world 
where almost everything at the top is im- 
moral? Our international relations are im- 
moral! What the Kefauver Committee 
unearthed is possible only, because govern- 
ment on every level is far from what it 
should be. It must inevitably reflect itself 
in the attitudes of children. When I taught 
in the Public Schools of New York, I was 
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sitting one day with a group of boys after 
class hours. One of the members of the 
class had broken into a candy store. He had 
distributed chewing gum and candy among 
the very boys with whom I was then talking. 
Our relationship was friendly, and the boys 
talked freely. The consensus seemed to be — 
what's the use of being honest. You can 
only be somebody if you have money. It's 
money that counts and it doesn’t make much 
difference how you made it. Of course, it 
was shocking and I made every effort to 
counteract this position. But, what does a 
teacher’s influence mean, if the movies, 
papers, magazines, and even books tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

How can we go about changing the moral 
and religious climate which now prevails? 
I believe that the school, the church, the 
recreational institutions can do a great deal, 
not only with the child but with the adult, 
with the voter who must go out and express 
himself through the ballot, who must learn 
not to stay at home on election day and leave 
the decision of who shall govern to those 
who have vested interests. 

Where I differ with the opinions ex- 
pressed in the brochure is in the section 
dealing with teaching about religion. I do 
not believe that the average school teacher 
and certainly not the average minister or 
rabbi can be objective about his religion. 
Without meaning to, he will advocate his 
religious creed. While it is true that 
omitting all reference to religion and in- 
stitutions of religion in the classroom is to 
neglect an important part of American life, 
yet I cannot look with favor upon the intro- 
duction of such a course because I know 
that the objectivity we desire does not and 
probably cannot exist. For example, at this 
very liberal gathering when our chairman 
introduced the speakers, he spoke only of 
Christianity. I am sure that this does not 
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indicate intended bias; but the kind of train- 
ing a person receives, the kind of home in 
which he grows up, the church which he 
attends, the neighborhood in which he lives 
—all color his point of view. I recall in 
high school and college, I had a sense of re- 
sentment in my heart because the history 
book was saturated with Christian influences 
and little mention was made of the part that 
Judaism played. While it is admitted that 
the religious ethical and moral values taught 
by the Jewish prophets are woven into the 
warp and woof of our lives, yet history 
spoke of this influence as if Judaism had 
died with the beginning of the Christian era. 
Moral and spiritual values as they express 
themselves in daily life in city, state, and 
national government, in international rela- 
tionships, in the need for a United Nations, 
in the need for the abolition of war, and for 
the establishment of permanent peace, can 
all be taught in the schools without in- 
fringement upon the sensitivity of any reii- 
gious group or denomination. 

I have no solution. I do not think we 
came here today to offer a solution. We 
are here to make a start, a fresh start. It 
reminds me of an incident with which I 
shall close. In New York City you can find 
soapbox orators on many corners talking on 
almost any subject. At one corner, a young 
man vehemently attacked the existence of 
God. A heated discussion followed. An 
old man approached the group and address- 
ing himself to one of the listeners timidly 
inquired, “May I ask what the subject of 
discussion is?” The speaker overhearing 
him, condescendingly replied, “Oh, we are 
discussing the existence of God,’—as if to 
say, what would you know about it! The 


“old man quietly countered, “Well, it would 


be nice if you could settle that question 
tonight.” 
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Too Little or Too Much 


HE STATEMENT of the Educational 
Policies Commission on Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools is very 
timely indeed. While a reaffirmation of 
our values is always in order to clarify our 
aims and to motivate our conduct, this par- 
ticular affirmation came at an exceptionally 
appropriate moment. The report of the Ke- 
fauver Committee on gambling and its con- 
nection with politics, disclosures of the Full- 
bright Committee on questionable practices 
of the R.F.C., and revelations by New York 
district attorneys of corruption in intercol- 
legiate basketball have all sharpened our 
moral sensibilities and made us receptive to 
the appeal of this brochure from the top 
policy body of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Of course, the preparation of this brochure 
started long before the public was shocked 
by the low level of public morality recently 
revealed. But even with this early start this 
document was only the most recent of a num- 
ber of others in the first half of the twentieth 
century exhorting the schools to increase 
their efforts to turn out a more moral gen- 
eration of boys and girls. In 1944 the John 
Dewey Society entitled its Seventh Yearbook 
The Public School and Spiritual Values and 
in 1947 the American Council on Education 
published a brochure entitled The Relation 
of Religion to Public Education. 

It is interesting to note that all three of 
these documents have been addressed to the 
public school. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century most people were depend- 
ing primarily on the Sunday and parochial 
schools for the inculcation of moral and 
spiritual values. They were adhering strictly 
to the nineteenth century tradition of the 
divorce of church and state and the conse- 
quent elimination of religious instruction 
from the public schools. Since for many 
people moral and spiritual values require the 
undergirding of religion, many have thought 


that our nineteenth century tradition couid 
not give sound instruction in moral and 
spiritual values as well. If not that, at least 
they think these values have been seriously 
neglected. 

However satisfactory this situation may 
have been during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century it has been increasingly subject 
to re-examination in the twentieth, Two 
world wars and a major economic depression 
have put a severe strain on our moral fabric. 
We have needed as never before to grow in 
moral stature to withstand these strains. We 
have needed to mobilize every moral resource 
possible. One of these resources has been a 
re-examination of the public school 4s a la- 
tent agency for teaching moral and spiritual 
values. Accepting so much of our nineteenth 
century tradition as sets its face against the 
teaching of sectarian religion in the public 
schools, people have come to see that there is 
much that the public school still can do in 
the area of moral and spiritual values. 

On close examination, in fact, it appears 
that the public school never did cease teach- 
ing moral and spiritual values. Indeed, it 
was virtually impossible for the school to 
carry on its daily program without involve- 
ment in values. If we can come to agree- 
ment at this point, the principal question that 
remains is how can we do better what we are 
already doing one way or another? 

The instant brochure of the Educational 
Policies Commission seems directed toward 
this question. It makes a number of points 
on which it seems that we all could be 
agreed. We certainly could all agree on its 
insistence on the importance of moral and 
spiritual values. I dare say, too, that no 
one would take exception to the sample of 
moral and spiritual values which it gives or 
to its view that we learn them best by prac- 
ticing them or to its approval of emphasizing 
moral and spiritual values in the training of 
teachers. No doubt, there would also be 
unanimous or nearly unanimous agreement 
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with the Commission that moral and spiritual 
values are practiced most freely where the 
mutual relations of church and state are 
governed by the first amendment of our 
Constitution. 

When the brochure moves into the area 
of motivation or sanction for moral and 
spiritual values agreement may not be so 
unanimous but it should, nonetheless, still be 
very considerable. Its main thesis seems 
to be that if we agree on the kind of conduct 
which our moral and spiritual values demand 
of us we need not be quite so concerned 
over the different reasons which may be 
assigned for such conduct. Thus, so long as 
a witness in court recognizes the critical im- 
portance of telling the truth, it will be a mat- 
ter of secondary importance whether he 
“swears” or “affirms” his intent to give 
truthful testimony. Or, in the case of the 
boy in the brochure, the all-important thing 
is for him to return the dime. For reasons to 
support his conduct he can have his choice 
of one or a number of those dramatized. No 
doubt, many will be in agreement this far, too. 

Beyond this point, however, some diffi- 
culties arise. The principal difficulty arises 
out of advocating either too much or too 
little religion in the public school. It starts 
with the substitution of the phrase “moral 
and spiritual” values for the more conven- 
tional “religious and moral” in the title of the 
brochure. No doubt, the substitution of 
“spiritual” for “religious” in the title was to 
replace a controversial word with one less 
controversial. There can be no real objection 
to this except that then religion is discussed 
as a spiritual value. To draw the teeth of 
controversy from religion as a spiritual value 
in the curriculum, it is suggested that the 
public school teach, not religion, but “about” 
religion. The idea is that whatever value 
one personally places on religion, one cannot 
deny the fact that religion occupies a promi- 
nent place in our culture. The school, there- 


fore, might teach a child about the role of 
religion in culture without teaching him to 
espouse religion personally. But if the 
school should teach about religion, then 
should there not have been one further act 
or scene in the drama about the dime? Should 
there not have been one teacher who would 
have told the child to return the dime be- 
cause it is God’s commandment? If we 
teach “about” religion, then must we not 
teach “about” religion as a sanction for moral 
conduct? The teacher need not say that the 
boy must accept the religious sanction but 
she should give him this as a possible alterna- 
tive, should she not? 

But the brochure does not go this far. The 
Educational Policies Commission seems to 
have been afraid to join moral and religious 
values. If to join them might lead to reli- 
gion’s crowding out or overwhelming secu- 
lar sanctions, then the separation is justified. 
But if there is this fear of religion, then the 
brochure has probably already gone too far 
in advocating that the public schools teach 
“about” religion. But if the Commission was 
not afraid of this result, then it has not gone 
far enough in teaching “about” religion. 

Personally, I would like to think that the 
public school could as frankly lay before the 
pupil a variety of religious sanctions for 
moral and spiritual values as it has secular 
reasons. If the various sects could agree with 
what is apparently the main thesis of this 
brochure, that it is of first importance how 
the child behaves and that it is of second im- 
portance how he verbalizes his conduct, we 
might well have a surprising rebirth of 
moral, spiritual, and religious life in the pub- 
lic school. But if the sects, indeed if just 
one of them, insists as in the past, that there 
is only one sound accounting for conduct 
and that all others are more or less false, then 
it is not only undesirable to teach religion 
but it is probably an undue risk to teach 
“about” religion as a spiritual value as well! 
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ERNEST J. CHAVE 


Professor of Religious Education, Divinity School, University of Chicago 


oe religious people speak as 
churchmen, sometimes as public school 


men, sometimes as parents, and again in other 
roles — Religion is an emergent from people 
living in many different situations, and hav- 
ing many different experiences. Functionally 
conceived it has a long historical and varied 
background in man’s outreach for the deep- 
est meanings and values in relation to his 
expanding world. It also has its particular 
meanings and values for individuals and 
groups in the present, and will have new 
meanings and more comprehensive values in 
the future. Religion is a growing experience 
of people seeking significance in a complex 
world, and finding enlarging potentialities in 
the experimental process of living for per- 
sonal-social attainments. It is people who 
determine how institutions shall function 
and it is people who must integrate their 
experiences and unify their objectives in the 
various roles which occupy their energies and 
express their values. 

Too often there is a tendency to expect 
people to talk and write concerning religion 
when they take the role of churchmen. When 
they speak in other roles there is a general 
tendency to use different language, to avoid 
conventional religious terms, and frequently 
to use a dualistic philosophy of sacred and 
secular, avoiding the issues of meanings and 
values which are central when they speak as 
churchmen. It is encouraging to find some 
schoolmen able to articulate in “moral and 
spiritual” terms, even if they hesitate to call 
their interests religious. Recently a number 
of general educators have attempted to bridge 
the gap between church and state, between 
ideals and practices, while controversy has 
lifted the problems of interaction of church 
and state, of religion and education, of sacred 
and secular, into public attention, it is inter- 
esting to find some leaders in both areas of 
modern living, able to express positive values 
which may unify rather than divide those 
who should inspire and guide growing per- 
sons toward life fulfilment. One could list 


books by J. S. Brubacher, John L. Childs, the 
John Dewey Society, commissions and de- 
partments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, W. C. Bower, C. H. Moehiman, V. T. 
Thayer, R. F. Butts, and others, as well as 
many articles in different journals, which 
deal with phases of the issues involved as 
people with different points of view seek 
to teach moral and spiritual values. Insights 
are becoming clarified, goals are being rede- 
fined, and mutual understandings and respect 
are being developed between people whose 
central interests are in the possible realization 
of man’s highest capacities. 

In reviewing the latest book by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission on Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools this 
religious educator has chosen to make his 
comments in answer to four questions — 
What contributions are made by this publica- 
tion by public school educators?, What short- 
comings does a religious educator see in their 
points of view?, What are the implications 
for religious educators to consider?, What 
are the types of joint conferences, workshops, 
and research that this study suggests as need- 
ful for better understanding and cooperative 
work in this area of moral and spiritual 
values? 

I 


What contributions are made by this publi- 
cation by public school educators? 


1. It reveals the fact that an increasing 
number of people are concerned about 
moral and spiritual values, and have faith 
that such values can become a significant 
part of the educational learnings of grow- 
ing persons. Too many professional 
churchmen are lamenting a decline in 
moral and spiritual sensitivities. It may 
be that they have failed to recognize the 
leavening forces, and the actual achieve- 
ments of allied agents. 

2. These schoolmen emphasize the fact that 
teachers and administrators in our public 
schools need the intelligent and active 
support of a larger percentage of the 
people they serve, if they are to continue 
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and strengthen their efforts to realize 
moral and spiritual values. What is 
taught in school by word, example, and 
experience must be validated by out-of- 
school at*ention to these primary ends in 
living. Parents, radio commentators, 
T.V. script writers and actors, comic strip 
artists, politicians, and others whom boys 
and girls hear constantly must reflect 
honest and effective interest in such ways 
of living. Ideals must be emerging 
trends in the common life, not merely 
exciting dreams, or imaginative specu- 
lations. The younger generation must 
feel that the older does more than ap- 
prove the higher moral and spiritual 
forms of conduct. 


. There is a clear indication of the feeling 


of right on the part of schoolmen to dis- 
cuss moral and spiritual values inde- 
pendently of any sectarian or authori- 
tarian formulae or sanction. Though 
there is a respectful gesture of the church- 
men to let them talk of God and the 
supernatural or transcendental, there is 
an inference that the theological specu- 
lations and dogmas are of such a wide 
variety that they count but little in the 
actual determination of moral and spir- 
itual values, or in the motivation of their 
influence in the common life. 


. A working statement is made as to what 


is involved in moral and spiritual values. 
Though there is no attempt to give any 
exhaustive, or dogmatic listing, there is 
a good specific identification of these 
qualities of personal-social conduct under 
ten categories. While anyone might 
wish to modify somewhat this listing, it 
will undoubtedly be revised many times 
as it is used in practical educational pro- 
cedures. There is a good start in stimu- 
lating thinking in the identification and 
exemplification of what is frequently 
left in vague general terms. 


. The need is definitely recognized for 


training teachers and administrators so 
that they may develop good working 
philosophies of value, and have experi- 
ence not only in analyzing situations but 
also in guiding young people so that 
they can discover and appreciate such 
values for themselves. It is much easier 
to discuss abstract virtues than to exem- 


plify them, or to teach them effectively 
to young people. 


. Values are recognized as being interre- 


lated, and not occurring as isolated vir- 
tues. These educators illustrate how the 
same school experience may involve sev- 
eral of these values, and how they may 
sometimes be in conflict. It requires 
skilful teachers to help pupils appreciate 
the differences in forms of behavior, and 
to be discriminating in complex rela- 
tionships. 


. Instead of putting the teaching of moral 


and spiritual values into special periods, 
with dangers of developing self-conscious 
prigs, these educators would make the 
educational process an integral whole, 
with values a normal part of the objec- 
tives of the entire program. 


. The developmental nature of persons is 


taken for granted in discussing ways 
in which moral and spiritual values may 
be achieved. While it is recognized that 
the learnings will be continuous it is 
understood that the developmental tasks 
will be specific and different in varying 
situations, and with children of different 
age levels. At no time does this Com- 
mission suggest that values can be im- 
posed on immature people, or that in- 
doctrination is the method to use. They 
would plan experiences in which differ- 
ences in values could be appreciated, and 
where each person would be responsible 
for using his reason to guide him in his 
adjustments. 


. These educators hesitate to state plainly, 


but very definitely show, that it is im- 
possible to use the religion of the 
churches freely in the schools. Many 
teachers are afraid to discuss its contro- 
versial issues. At no place is there a 
clear suggestion as to how the school and 
church may cooperate. The book makes 
an important contribution to the current 
discussions of the relation of religion to 
education by stating that the kind of 
religion presented in and taught by the 
churches is put beyond critical exami- 
nation, and as such cannot be integrated 
with school learnings. Its supernatural 
assumptions, sectarian interpretations of 
truth, and divisive and exclusive spirit 
are difficult to relate to the scientific, 
open-minded inquiry, and democratic 
spirit of the school. 
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10. There is a clear indication of the place 


11. 


the public school should have in our 
democracy. While the right to have 
private or parochial schools is admitted 
they are put on the defense, and chal- 
lenged to prove their worth in a demo- 
cratic country. 

While sanctions are needed in the moti- 
vation of moral and spiritual living these 
educators do not recognize that the 
church, or any sectarian form or doctrine 
of religion, can be effective as authority 
in the school situations. There is a feel- 
ing that experience and reason must 
support and direct the higher attain- 
ments. The teacher-learner relations are 
vital at this point. 


II 


What shortcomings are evident in this 
point of view? 
1. 


There is no underlying philosophy as to 
the meanings and worth of life, of man’s 
place in the universe, and the significance 
of the individual in the social order. 
While some basic assumptions are evi- 
dent there are no general concepts under- 
lying the listings of values. 


. It is plainly an overstatement that “The 


American people are agreed on certain 
values,” and also that “Agreement on 
acceptable behavior is general.” The 
ten categories are suggestive but quite 
incomplete. There is no attempt to 
relate this analysis to such functional 
analyses as W. C. Bower and the writer 
have made of religion. Dr. Bower has 
not only written significant books in 
this field but he has been working ef- 
fectively in Kentucky with the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and with leaders in the 
public schools. In the January-Febru- 
ary 1951 issue of this journal he re- 
ported on the basic principles adopted 
by this group and the way in which 
schoolmen working with churchmen are 
determining the values which should be 
their goals. Perhaps a method of dis- 
covering values and observing them in 
ordinary situations is better than limit- 
ing attention to anyone's categories. 


. There is a tendency to make a non-criti- 


cal approval of all sectarian forms of 
religion by such expressions as “Reassure 
each child that his religious beliefs are 
considered to be right for him.” Children 


ought to learn how to examine and 
evaluate customs and creeds in the light 
of history, psychology, and their growing 
experience. No static formulae are ade- 
quate for growing persons in a dynamic 


world. 


. There is also a non-critical approval of 


the principle that “A democracy grants 
to every citizen the right to believe as 
his conscience and training dictate.” With 
the modern understanding of the wa 
that “conscience” is formed and the ef- 
fects of different kinds of “training,” a 
democracy might do well to see that all 
its citizens are taught to think critically, 
creatively, and continually in all relation- 
ships of life. Instead of a “decent respect 
for all religious opinions” perhaps a criti- 
cal evaluative attitude would be better 
for an educator. 


. There seems to be an assumption that 


educators ought to be able to “teach 
about religion” without having a basic 
philosophy, and without evaluating the 
ideas and practices involved. Perhaps 
the main reason for teaching about reli- 
gion is to help growing persons develop 
a growing faith. 


. Home training in moral and spiritual 


values is given a higher rating than is de- 
served. It is admitted that some in- 
fluences are negative, but there is no 
evidence as to the kinds of home train- 
ing which yield positive values, nor even 
as to what kinds of moral and spiritual 
attainments may be ex 


. The general definition of ‘moral and 


spiritual values on the first page of 
Chapter One is as indefinite as “the 
standards of conduct that are approved 
in our democratic culture.” Some people 
in our culture approve and use standards 
that others find quite unsatisfactory. 
There is no indication of the factors 
which make a difference in personal- 
social standards of conduct. 


. There seems to be a failure to recognize 


the fact that social institutions are but 
people working together for certain ends 
and that they represent many different 
stages of growth. Institutions in the 
abstract are powerless to do anything. 
People must learn to work and think 
religiously, with moral and spiritual 
values controlling their behavior in their 
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10. 


homes, business, recreation, politics, and 
other relationships, as well as in the fel- 
lowship of a few kindred spirits in 
church for limited times. 


9. On page 29 of the Report there is an 


attempt to indicate some of the sources 
of moral and spiritual values, but there 
is a failure to appreciate that values are 
potentialities in the growth process, and 
how they are related to changing needs, 
capacities, and achievements. They are 
refined in the ordinary as well as the 
extraordinary experiences of life, as al- 
ternatives are appreciated, as sensitivities 
are developed, as critical thought and 
emotional response are matured. 

The problem of stimulating and guiding 
sacrificial living necessary to attainment 
of the higher moral and spiritual values 
is not discussed. While it may be com- 
paratively easy to develop an educational 
program which may alert attention to 
moral and spiritual values, and may gain 
certain emotional response, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to persuade people to 
give up lesser values for the more endur- 
ing and deeper satisfying gains. 

Ill 
What are the implications challenging 


religious educators? 


. The sectarian church is indicted as fail- 
ing to meet the basic moral and spiritual 
needs of growing persons in a democratic 
society. Religious educators must con- 
sider whether they are doing anything 
more than helping to perpetuate inade- 
quate systems of traditional religion. 
Growing persons need to learn how to 
transcend the obsolete forms of religion, 
and to organize their faith and purposes 
in the light of expanding knowledge and 
multiplying complex problems. 

. The function of churches in our modern 

social order needs to be re-thought and 

experiments developed to find the best 
forms and programs. The history of 
religion shows clearly that the functions 
of churches have changed many times, 
with emphases varying greatly in dif- 
ferent churches in different situations. 

The question is as to the role people 

should endeavor to play in and through 

the fellowship of a church. George A. 

Coe years ago in his book Education for 

Citizenship emphasized the opportunity 
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and responsibility of the people in the 
church to critically and constructively 
deal with problems which they might 
not be able to deal with in school rela- 
tions. C. H. Moehlman in his book The 
Church as Educator has indicated the 
role of churchmen in effecting a syn- 
thesis that other agencies may not be 
able to achieve. 


That which is historically and function- 
ally related to the terms moral, spiritual, 
and religious needs to be understood by 
both churchmen and schoolmen. If 
these terms refer to phases and qualities 
of behavior that should permeate all con- 
duct then we need understandings which 
can unify experience, and guide coopera- 
tive efforts for their fullest possible 
realization. The dualisms of natural and 
supernatural, of sacred and secular, of 
religious and irreligious, must give place 
to expressions of unity regarding evolv- 
ing knowledge and conduct. The inter- 
relation of all experiences in the develop- 
ment of ideas and ideals, of attitudes and 
values, must be understood and the ex- 
pectancy of integrity in all relationships 
must be furthered. 


. We need leadership that can view life 


as a whole, and work intelligently for the 
integration of values wherever found. 
Instead of a churchman limiting his tasks 
to a few activities in a stereotyped pro- 
gram, we need men and women who can 
function in a community, or in national 
and international relations, with a ca- 
pacity to draw persons of goodwill to- 
gether, and to make them happy and ef- 
fective in cooperative undertakings. Col- 
leges and seminaries should prepare 
leaders able to do more than one special- 
ized piece of work. They should stimu- 
late them to think in wider terms of liv- 
ing. Religious educators should accept 
their responsibility in each community 
of helping to integrate the constructive 
forces and to reduce the divisive factors, 
to stimulate young people to find a satis- 
fying field of service in which Christian 
ideals are furthered, and to make clear 
how moral and spiritual values can be 
practiced in the common places. 


. Each of the ten basic values discussed by 


the educators presents a challenge to reli- 
gious educators: 
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The supreme importance of individual 
personality is an assumption which needs 
a basic philosophy different from a dog- 
matic statement that man is a child of 
God, made in His image, with eternal 
life as his goal. There must be appre- 
ciation for the capacities of growth in 
persons. In man the universe comes to 
self-consciousness, and in him the mean- 
ings and values of life’s potentialities 
find outlet and expression. An indi- 
vidual is the growing part of the social 
order, for in him the results of interaction 
and cooperation are realized. Theologi- 
cal statements about man should reflect 
observations of him rather than specula- 
tions about him. 

Moral responsibility is a doctrine 
which requires psychological under- 
standing as a phase of the growth process. 
Theological speculations do not explain 
the ways in which a growing person 
learns to think of himself and others at 
the same time, nor how he develops the 
habit of taking the role of others and in 
identification with them finds his own 
welfare inseparably joined with the wel- 
fare of others. Theological and psycho- 
logical terms should express observable 
processes in social maturation. 

That institutions are the servants of 
man is a corollary of the first principle 
expressed above. In the face of war and 
its slaughter of millions of persons; in 
the light of mechanized industries where 
persons become cogs in the machinery 
and secondary to profits; in view of the 
fact that even homes, schools, and 
churches may lose sight of the primary 
human values and the need for the in- 
stitution serving man’s basic needs; the 
religious educator must help growing 
persons to evaluate the ways in which 
institutions may destroy the best in man, 
and the ways in which they may help 
man realize his fullness, and so work in- 
telligently for a better world. 

The principle of “Common Consent” is 
one in which religious educators must be 
interested for it faces the problems of 
conflict which multiply the miseries of 
mankind. In domestic relations, in eco- 
nomic strife, in class struggles, in race 
antipathies, and in even international 
tensions and war siuations the only 
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peace that is enduring is that which is 
reached by mutual agreement and co- 
operative planning. It is not sufficient 
to discuss, hold conferences, and offer 
prayers for peace. The underlying 
wrongs, injustices, misunderstandings, 
must be corrected and the religious spirit 
must pervade experiments in adjustment. 
Let religious educators plan projects and 
invite persons to experiment and demon- 
strate that love and goodwill can tran- 
scend conflict. 

The differences between “truth” and 
opinions, or even beliefs, must be made 
clear. Religion is often cluttered by un- 
critical beliefs and fluently expressed 
opinions. The fact that theological con- 
cepts and systems of ideas multiply, and 
ecclesiastical forms and institutions be- 
come vested interests, indicates that “de- 
votion to truth” is not the prong 
principle in dealing with traditions 
loyalties in sectarian forms of religion. 
There is need for faith in the growth 
process, in open inquiry, in the expand- 
ing potentialities of life, in deepening 
insights, and in progressive achievements 
for human welfare. 

Respect for excellence is akin to the 
religious principle “Be ye perfect even 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.” Per- 
fectionism is often depreciated but too 
much life is on a low or mediocre level. 
Religion fundamentally seeks to inspire 
people to the realization of an ab t 
life, to constantly reach out for fuller in- 
sights and larger achievements in moral 
and spiritual living. 

The seventh and eighth categories are 
closely related, moral equality and 
brotherhood. This spirit is idealized in 
all religious teaching but in practice 
church people frequently show inconsis- 
tencies. To love one’s neighbor as one- 
self is not easy in everyday relationships. 
Religious education needs to meet the 
sordid headlines of the daily newspaper 
by evidence that many people are putting 
the golden rule into practice and that 
this is what makes life liveable and prog- 
ress a rightful expectancy. 

The pursuit of happiness is justifiable 
if persons are growing, if ideals are con- 
tinually being refined, and if skills of 
varied kinds are being developed. The 











religious educator must help to enlarge 
and enrich the vision, sympathies, and 
purposes of growing persons, so that 
they will not be satisfied with that which 
is vulgar and debasing, but will seek 
those things which exalt, ennoble, and 
thrill a well-disciplined person. 

The tenth value “Spiritual enrich- 
ment” is a doubtful objective as stated. 
The religious educator who is realistic 
and comprehensive in outlook will not 
discount material gains, will not be 
dualistic in his concept of man or man’s 
possible attainments. Spiritual will be 
an attitude in all relations involving an 
appreciation of material resources, and 
a rightful use of them. The interpreta- 
tion of spiritual given in this book tends 
to be a magnification of mystical experi- 
ences, and an idealization of abstractions. 
The transformation of the common ways 
of living, in which we spend most of our 
time and energy, is the crucial test of 
religious, or spiritual vitality. 

These few comments on the ten values 
listed by these educators are intended to 
suggest that there is need for much more 
complete analysis of the meanings and possi- 
bilities of moral and spiritual. In some places 
the schoolmen identify situations and poten- 
tialities that the churchman tends to miss 
but both might find many more far-reaching 
opportunities for life enrichment. 

IV 

What types of joint research, conference, 
and workshop are needed to further moral 
and spiritual ends? 

1. The problems of semantics need to be 
dealt with frankly and skilfully. If we 
are to have common discourse, and co- 
operative thinking we need agreement 
on terms, mutual understanding of his- 
torical development of concepts, and cor- 
rection of tendencies to quibble over 
words and meanings. 

2. More concrete illustrations of what is 
involved in moral and spiritual, religious, 
Christian, or “good” living, need to be 
gathered and organized relative to dif- 
ferent age levels, different situations, and 
different kinds of interrelated values. 

3. Leaders of many phases of cultural de- 

velopment, where moral and spiritual 
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values are central in their interests, need 
to be brought together for conference, 
for workshop development of specific 
projects, and for joint undertakings of 
community, national, and international 


scope. 
. Methods of teaching moral and spiritual 


values at all age levels need to be studied 
by representatives of different agencies. 
The best psychological and pedagogical 
methods and experiences need to be 
made available to workers in this field. 
The varied means of individual, group, 
and mass teachings need to be examined. 
The short-cut tendencies to indoctrina- 
tion should give place to the more per- 
sonality-respecting methods of good edu- 
cation. Resources should be pooled and 
distribution of responsibilities developed. 
There is a tremendous amount of good- 
will and devotion wasted in fragmentary 
and poorly planned undertakings. 


. Surveys need to be made. Publicity 


should be given to fruitful projects. Un- 
derprivileged areas can be explored and 
latent resources developed. What dif- 
ferent organizations are doing may be 
critically studied, and those who show 
ability to handle specific problems should 
be invited to demonstrate their methods. 
America has thousands of institutions, 
agencies, informal groups, and individ- 
uals working on particular issues related 
to moral and spiritual advancement. Our 
democracy needs better cooperative un- 
dertakings, and the whole world waits for 
more intelligent and sympathetic joint 
studies, projects, and sustained efforts. 


. In some better way than has yet been 


achieved what is being thought, done, 
and projected needs to be more widely 
known. There are many journals, many 
radio and TV programs, many confer- 
ences, many books and pamphlets, many 
speeches and group discussions, devoted 
to moral and spiritual problems and ac- 
tivities, but an individual can keep in 
touch with so few of these movements 
that it seems impossible to have a well- 
balanced, or comprehensive outlook. We 
must find better ways of exchanging 
ideas, of thinking and planning together, 
of developing a wider public support 
for significant projects. 
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Vice President, Jewish Education Committee, New York City. 


HE MONOGRAPH under discussion en- 
titled The Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools has many excellencies 
which are worthy of commendation as well 
as commentary. Its lucid style, its frank and 
fair treatment of subject matter and its chal- 
lenging recommendations make it easy and 
profitable to read. It can prove useful and 
stimulating to all teachers, whether they 
teach in public, private or religious schools. 

In this evaluation, the writer will confine 
his comments to those references and recom- 
mendations in the monograph which impinge 
upon or relate to religious education. To 
help the reader follow the logic of these 
comments, it becomes necessary to begin with 
a concise review of the affirmations and asser- 
tions made in this monograph concerning 
the teaching of morals and spiritual values in 
the public schools and their relationship to 
religious education. In transmitting the 
thoughts of the monograph, its own language 
and phraseology will be used, wherever pos- 
sible. 

The writers of this monograph affirm, (1) 
that the development of moral and spiritual 
values is the function of all social agencies, 
especially the home, the school and the 
church; (2) that the public school accepts its 
responsibilities and the other social agencies 
must accept their respective obligations; (3) 
that while the public schools are non-denomi- 
national and may not circumvent the funda- 
mental American principle of the separation 
of church and state by inculcating any reli- 
gious creed, their policy is, in fact, hospitable 


to all religious opinions and partial to none” 


of them. “They faithfully reflect the reli- 
gious diversity and tolerance which have 
helped to make our nation strong.” By pro- 
moting moral and spiritual values, the public 
schools “create a climate friendly to religion.” 
(Here the monograph cites the growth of 
church membership in the U.S.A. from 20 
per cent in 1800 to 40 per cent in 1930, to 
49 per cent in 1949.) 

The monograph then attempts to clarify 





the function of the public school with refer- 
ence to the development of moral and spirit- 
ual values as distinct from religious values. 
“To agree to judge behavior in terms of 
common values,” say the authors, “and at the 
same time, to agree to differ with respect to the 
religious interpretation of the source of these 
values is an asset of American achievement 
of no mean importance.” “To be sure many 
Americans find their ultimate sanctions for 
their system of values in religious convict- 
ion,” but denominational differences among 
them divide them in their acceptance of these 
sanctions. Each faith asserts that only its 
beliefs and practices provide the valid founda- 
tion for moral conduct. Whence therefore 
can common American moral and spiritual 
values be derived and defined? The authors 
find their answer in the canons of reason 
and democratic ideals. “Moral and spiritual 
values,” they say, “are those which when ap- 
plied to human behavior exalt and refine 
life far above the materialistic and even hu- 
manistic levels, and at the same time bring 
them into accord with the standards of con- 
duct that are approved in our democratic 
culture. Although assent to these values may 
be dictated by reason, their driving power is 
generated in large part by the spiritual and 
emotional loyalties which they create in the 
hearts of mankind.” The authors caution 
that “these sanctions must never be used in 
any way to bring the constructive moral or 
religious teachings of the home in contempt 
or disrepute,” and warn teachers “not to shrug 
aside the religious convictions of children and 
their parents as being unimportant or un- 
scientific.” They add that “while religion 
may not be the only source of democratic 
moral and spiritual values, it surely is one of 
the important sources,” and also that we must 
remember that “American democracy is 
grounded in a religious tradition.” 

The authors then list ten common Ameri- 
can moral and spiritual values, beginning 
with the basic values of “human personality 
and moral responsibility” and concluding 
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with “spiritual enrichment,” and define moral 
values as those having consequences chiefly 
in social relationships and spiritual values as 
those which take effect mainly in terms of 
inner emotions and sentiments. 

On the basis of these affirmations and 
assertions, the authors recommend that the 
public schools (1) define and teach at every 
opportunity, during all studies and activities, 
the accepted moral and spiritual values in 
our democratic society, (2) assume a friendly 
and sympathetic attitude towards the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of pupils and 
parents, (3) promote actively religious 
tolerance and mutual respect, (4) teach about 
religion as an important fact in our culture. 
They recommend further that in addition the 
home and the church make use of the free 
time of children outside the public school 
schedule, for supplementary, religious or de- 
nominational education, for they say, “al- 
though study about religion contributes to 
both the general and moral education of 
youth, it should not be regarded by homes 
and church as a substitute for religious in- 
struction.” It is the home and Church that 
must lay the foundations upon which the 
public schools can build their structure of 
moral and spiritual development. It is the 
public schools that invite all forces in the 
community to work together in the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values in the 
community. The authors call attention to the 
fact that “while church influence on moral 
and spiritual development might be enor- 
mous, religious leaders admit that this in- 
fluence is not always fully exerted, and that 
churches, like schools and other institutions, 
sometimes tend to concentrate on outer forms 
rather than upon inner spirit. If, therefore, 
the moral and spiritual stature of our people 
is less than we desire, we are not well ad- 
vised to fix the blame exclusively on the 
school, the home, the church or any other 
single agency.” 

What is the reaction of the religious edu- 
cator to these affirmations, assertions and 
recommendations of the public school educa- 
tor? This reaction, no doubt, varies with 
the variety of prejudices and points of view 
among religious educators. It seems to the 
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present writer that despite such differences 
among them, they will all probably wel- 
come the affirmations and the assertions that 
religious tradition is one of the foundations 
of American democracy, that the public 
school should assume a friendly and sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the religious beliefs 
of pupils and parents and their differences, 
that they should teach a decent respect for 
the religious cpinions of mankind, that they 
should manifest approval of pupils’ partici- 
pation in their respective religious activities, 
that they invite the cooperation of the home 
and church in the moral and spiritual de- 
velopment of their pupils. 

To the moral and spiritual values and their 
sanctions listed by the authors in their mono- 
graph, the religious educators would add 
faith in the Divine, holiness, worship and 
humility and possibly others. Concerning 
their specific recommendations for active 
recognition by the public school of the reli- 
gious education of pupils, religious educators 
would most likely disagree among them- 
selves. They would differ with respect to the 
measure and the manner for implementing 
these recommendations. 

In essence, the authors of the monograph 
recommend (1) active and sympathetic rec- 
ognition by public school teachers of the 
varying religious beliefs and practices of 
pupils and their parents, (2) teaching 
about religion in the public schools, (3) 
teaching of denominational religion by 
homes and churches outside public school 
auspices or schedules, (4) cooperation among 
home, school, church and other community 
agencies in developing moral and spiritual 
values in the community. © 

How far does or can the public school 
go in the implementation of these recom- 
mendations? And how well can it perform 
its functions? 

In the opinion of this writer, the public 
school teachers can go much farther than 
they do to manifest active recognition of the 
varying beliefs and practices of their pupils. 
They can show more knowledge of and re- 
spect for these varying beliefs and practices. 
They can promote more tolerance of differ- 
ences and even encourage pupils to partici- 























pate in their respective religious activities 
outside the public school. To show such 
respect for differences, would mean that a 
pupil who does not belong to the majority 
faith (Christian) would be permitted to 
observe and not be penalized for observing 
non-Christian festivals or practices as hap- 
pens in some schools. Nor would non-Chris- 
tian pupils be expected to participate in the 
celebration of Christian festivals. It would 
also mean more daylight time for pupils to 
receive religious instruction outside public 
school auspices and schedules. 

As for the recommendation to teach about 
religion in the public schools, much would 
depend upon the content and the manner 
of such teaching. The authors of the mono- 
graph themselves recognize that such teach- 
ing cannot be a “synthetic patchwork of many 
religious views” or the teaching of “religious 
beliefs shared by all churches.” They ac- 
knowledge that there exists “no substantial 
agreement on the term religious as distin- 
guished from moral and spiritual.” Teaching 
religious values without denominational in- 
terpretation seems still to be impossible. Note 
the emotional and social disturbances caused 
about textual reading from the Bible in the 
public schools. To the religious teacher values 
do not exist in the abstract. They do not exist 
except in concrete, specified personal applica- 
tion to the individual and to the congrega- 
tion, parish or community of which he is a 
part. On the other hand, if teaching about 
religion implies teaching community facts 
which involve a recognition of the existence 
of various churches, of democratic rights to 
religious differences, of the separation and 
mutual respect between church and state, of 
the values and services rendered by churches 
and other community agencies, then such 
teaching seems possible. 

As for the recommendation to teach de- 
nominational religion outside public school 
auspices and schedule, the authors of the 
monograph could afford to be a little more 
realistic and generous. They say, probably 
with a smile, that “even on school days the 
public school occupies less than half of the 
child’s waking hours.” Is that true of his 
working hours? How much daylight time is 
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left to a child who leaves public school at 
3:00 p. m. and then has to do homework? If 
the public school authorities really want the 
religious school authorities to perform well 
their specified functions, the former should 
be ready to consider a more equitable division 
of the working and daylight time of the 
child. They should be ready to consider a 
revision of the existing public school sched- 
ule. There is nothing sacred or eternally 
fixed about that schedule. Private schools 
have found other schedules helpful. Euro- 
pean schools have other schedules, and in 
some American cities other schedules have 
been tried. For example, public schools in 
some localities have closed at 2:00 p. m. 
and others have opened at 8:30 a. m. or even 
earlier. In keeping with the spirit of the 
recommendation by the public school edu- 
cators, the Jewish community in America 
has developed the afternoon weekday school. 
It meets after public school hours. When its 
pupils attended after 6:00 p. m. this school 
still thrived. Today, when social and eco- 
nomic changes make it necessary for pupils to 
be home by 6:00 p. m. these schools must. 
reduce their enrollments. Because pupils 
do not reach their religious classes before: 
4:00 p. m. and must leave before 6:00 p. m.. 
their schedules and curricula are tremen- 
dously curtailed. The teaching results are 
impaired. These schools could reach a larger 
number of children and do better work if 
their children could arrive at 3:00 p.m. That: 
means that children would leave their public 
schools at 2:00 p. m. 

The Jewish school experience has been 
cited here; but every denomination which 
would want to introduce an effective week- 
day school program would need more of the 
daylight workday of the child than is now 
available. Prevalent Released Time plans 
throughout the country are in essence plans to 
share the public school schedule with the 
religious school. In the opinion of this writer 
the Released Time plan suffers from two 
weaknesses. First, pedagogically, it is inade- 
quate in schedule and in program to be able 
to achieve the lofty and pervasive purposes 
for which the religious school is needed. 
Secondly, it does lean too hopefully on psy- 
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chological and administrative relationships 
with the public school. The religious school 
should be helped to become pedagogically 
and administratively self-sufficient. If de- 
nominational pedagogues do not have suf- 
ficient faith in the virtues of their own doc- 
trines and in the power of their own teachers 
to transmit these virtues to their own children, 
others will not do it for them. The values 
and the pedagogics of religious education 
are not advanced by the advocates of Released 
Time who unhesitatingly accuse the public 
schools as well as those who question the ef- 
ficacy of this particular plan as being anti- 
religious and pagan. Yes, let us have a 
plan that offers a better sharing of the day- 
light working time of the child between the 
public school and the religious school. 

As for the recommendation that the home, 
church and other social agencies in the com- 
munity cooperate with public school au- 
thorities in developing moral and spiritual 
values in the community, that is indeed a 
moral and spiritual challenge. All of Ameri- 
can democracy depends on the readiness and 
the measure of each of these agencies to co- 
operate. This challenge implies a recogni- 
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tion on the part of each of these agencies to 
recognize their respective ideological as well 
as functional differences. The church in par- 
ticular faces the need to improve its own edu- 
cational contribution towards the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values in a demo- 
cratic society by subjecting its respective ad- 
herents, through study, example and experi- 
ence to its over-all embracing religious values 
and sanctions without recourse to outside 
authority. The home and other agencies too 
face special responsibilities. It is for them 
especially to work out the methods whereby 
the public school and the religious school can 
cooperate proficiently, without violation of 
law or democratic tradition. 

The public school educators have, through 
the monograph under discussion, made a 
helpful contribution towards the solution of 
the problem of moral, spiritual and religious 
education. Can the religious educators offer 
a similar contribution? Can they get to- 
gether to help each other and to render the 
religious school under their respective aus- 
pices more effective? Can the Religious Edu- 
cation Association help them in this under- 
taking? 





STEWART G. COLE 


Educational Director, Southern California Region, National Conference of Christians and Jews, Los An- 


geles, Calif. 


HIS REPORT of the Educational Policies 

Commissions deals with a subject of the 
utmost importance to the American people. 
It is predicated upon the belief that “intelli- 
gent and fervid loyalty to moral and spirit- 
ual values is essential to the survival of the 
nation.” The text represents good writing, 
cogent thinking, and the distilled ethical 
philosophy of public school programming. 
It deserves the careful study of every citizen, 
particularly those persons guiding the well- 
being of the home, the church and the class- 
room. 


I shall raise three questions concerning 
the viewpoint outlined in the report and 


deal with each of them briefly. These 


questions are: 


1. Is the Commission’s frame of human 
values, which presumably undergirds the 
American way of life, adequate? 

2. Is the Commission’s code of ethics 
vigorous enough in conception and applica- 
tion to serve as the growing edge of democ- 
racy? 

3. Does the Commission’s conception of 
“the moraj and spiritual” help to resolve the 
conflicting viewpoints held by educational 
and religious leaders and the resulting con- 
fusion for the laymen and the youth they 
lead? 

The report adopts substantially the same 
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frame of human values that the Commission 
introduced in its first volume in 1938, en- 
titled, The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy. It assumes that ten “essen- 
tial values . . . have made America great,” 
“exalt and refine life,” are “shared by the 
members of all religious faiths,’ and that 
these values have sprung “out of (the Amer- 
ican people’s) intelligence and experience.” 
One supreme value is affirmed—the un- 
compromising worth of the individual per- 
sonality — and the other nine values are de- 
rived from it. 

Few readers will question the validity of 
these ten standards of human living. The 
adequacy of the framework that contains 
them may be doubted. It is a question 
whether this consideration of values repre- 
sents a thorough critique of our democracy 
in the light of the past quarter century of 
the findings of the social sciences. If we are 
to interpret human life realistically, must we 
not recognize that the individual and the 
community group are alike fundamental ele- 
ments in a society, and that they have cor- 
relative rights and responsibilities in relation 
to each other? If so, parallel with the value 
of the dignity of human personality, and in- 
extricably associated with it in democratic 
philosophy, is the goal of the perfectibility 
of human relationships in organized groups 
and in society. The framework of individu- 
alism, as set forth in this report, needs to be 
matched by that of collectivism, not, how- 
ever, of the Marxist-Communist kind nor 
yet that of socialism, but in terms of a 
soundly conceived democratic pattern. When 
this reorientation of the American code is 
wrought out, we will discover certain cul- 
tural, political, religious, social, economic 
and international values, as well as personal 
values, which are all essential and primary 
in facing the problems of an industrial civil- 
ization and which are either not mentioned 
at all or not considered as on a par with 
those listed in chapter two of the manual 
under review. 

One consequence of the report's selection 
of values is that it leaves the reader with a 
rather conventional ethic of democracy. This 
is inherent in the framework of the Com- 


mission's thinking. Each of the nine values 
is introduced with the hypothetical claim, 
“if the individual personality is supreme...” 
Suppose that the proposed values of Ameri- 
can Democracy were conditioned by the 
joint supremacy of the wellbeing of the per- 
son and the welfare of society. Suppose it 
were understood by Americans that, should 
they desire devoutly to perpetuate their 
democratic heritage in the mid-twentieth 
century, they must maintain the freedom and 
rights of all regularly constituted social 
groups as well as the autonomy of individ- 
uals, that they must insist upon the moral 
responsibilities of these groups as they do 
upon the social obligations of their mem- 
bers, and that there is no less im authority 
an emergent ethic of a family, a trustee 
board, a church, a trade union, a neighbor- 
hood, a community, or a nation than there 
is a creative morality of individual citizens. 

Of course, the Commission would con- 
cede the significance of these humanitarian 
aspects of ethics. As a matter of fact, it 
claims that social values inevitably grow out 
of exemplary individual behavior (see pages 
32 and 33). This assumption, however, is 
Open to serious question. It places social 
values in a derived position which lowers 
their scale of significance in human think- 
ing, making them secondary in consideration 
and consequently unfocused as “essential 
values” in our society. Under these circum- 
stances it remains relatively easy for an 
American to support or to ignore the condi- 
tions of an undesirable status-quo “social” 
situation while he manifests a respectable 
“personal” standard of life. In doing so he 
may assume that he is an exemplary indi- 
vidual in the community and the nation. At 
this turning point in our history and in our 
approach to ethics, ought not Americans to 
be engaged in a broader rethinking of the 
basis of moral behavior and a more funda- 
mental revaluation of the whole gamut of 
our traditional American value system in 
terms of all the people and all the groups 
that make up our way of life? 

This broader focus on moral and spiritual 
values would throw a searching light upon 
both the individual and society revealing 
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glaringly those areas in which they fail each 
other. So far as Americans dare to live 
adventurously —“intelligently and fervently” 
paying allegiance to the emergent values 
that contribute peerless quality to the demo- 
cratic way of life—they will take a tren- 
chant approach to the current problems of 
social illiteracy; emotional immaturity; gross 
injustice of class to class; smugness, bigotry 
and discrimination between racial and ethnic 
groups; the criminal flouting of the forces 
of law, order and public office; American 
isolationism, and the problems of war and 
peace, which burden our people. These is- 
sues, rather than receiving a casual reference 
as they do in the report, would come into 
normal focus as testing grounds of ethics, 
values and democracy. A social issue of 
paramount consideration, practically disre- 
garded in the text, is the question as to what 
constitutes the ethics of citizenship for 
membership in a multi-culture society such 
as America. The international aspects of 
American citizenship are similarly slighted. 

The concept of “the moral and spiritual” 
is a third subject inviting a question and a 
comment. It is quite obvious, and some- 
what defensible in the wake of historic 
church-state relations in this country, that 
the Commission conceived the field of hu- 
man values strictly in terms of a democratic 
frame of reference. In other words, what 
constitutes the moral and spiritual is to be 
found within the anthropocentric sphere of 
man’s activity. Classically, this represents a 
“secular” approach to the subject. While 
there is a passing reference to the possible 
significance of man’s contemplation upon a 
beautiful sunset, wild flowers or a brooding 
storm, these and their wider implications are 
sidestepped in the study. Furthermore, the 
great crises of man in his struggle to under- 
stand the meaning of human birth, growth, 
stress, disease, war, death, faith, Providence, 
and the imponderable questions as to the 
nature, the purpose and the destiny of man 
in his planetary and cosmic setting are un- 
touched. Yet they are inescapable problems 
for intelligent men demanding a moral and 
spiritual code broad enough to encompass 
them. They determine, in part, their phi- 
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losophy, their ethics of the good life, and 
their daily value judgments. 

This extra-human sphere of inquiry desig- 
nates a field of interest of the organized re- 
ligions. Consequently, when a churchman 
talks about the moral and spiritual he con- 
siders an area of human experience much 
more inclusive than that of schoolmen. The 
religionist introduces the idea of God and 
of certain divine-human relationships as 
values, which are foreign to the defined area 
of work of the public school educator. In 
addition, he usually takes account of an 
ecclesiastical fellowship which he assumes is 
an indispensable channel of superhuman 
values, values which are presumably intrin- 
sic in the very nature of reality. It needs 
to be recognized furthermore that when the 
educator and the religionist address them- 
selves to their common ground of human 
experience, viz., the wellbeing of human be- 
ings in their interpersonal and their inter- 
group relationships, they make assumptions 
and resort to principles of interpretation of 
values which lead to different contents of 
meaning of “the moral and spiritual.” For 
instance, schoolmen are more optimistic 
about the nature of human nature than are 
most churchmen. There is a large field of 
ethical inquiry that calls for much more 
careful documentation if the representatives 
of the public school and of the church are 
going to understand each other and to make 
their services complement each other on be- 
half of American youth. The ideological 
differences between the two disciplines are 
not easy to ascertain, but they can be clari- 
fied. Until they are, members of both pro- 
fessions will retain stereotype ideas about 
each other’s viewpoints and remain more or 
less dissident in their endeavors to meet the 
value needs of young people. 

Consider an illustration as to how the 
Commission misconceives the church’s idea 
of the spiritual. On page 29 of the text the 
report attempts to differentiate between the 
meaning of the moral and the spiritual. It 
recognizes the moral as the qualitative as- 
pect of inter personal relationships, a view- 
point few persons would gainsay. It regards 
the spiritual, on the other hand, as a pro- 
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found or exalted sentiment experienced by 
an individual in relation to certain factors 
in his environment that move him deeply. 
Many religious scholars would reject this 
subjectivistic ground of spiritual values as 
in any sense adequate. Rather, they would 
claim that a spiritual value arises out of the 
same milieu of personal-environmental re- 
lationships in human experience as a moral 
value. Qualitatively, they are alike, the only 
difference might be that a spiritual sensitiv- 
ity represents a more searching human ex- 
perience and is given a wider frame of hu- 
man, cosmic or theistic reference than is a 
moral sensitivity. 

Here is a practical problem facing the 
American people. How can the representa- 
tives of the church and the public school, 
equally concerned with the enrichment of 
the character of youth and of the quality of 
our democracy, get together in mind and 
practice as special custodians of human 
values? These institutions are not necessar- 
ily operating in open conflict on the com- 
munity level, although they frequently work 
at cross purposes because their basic assump- 
tions and their superstructure of values are 
different. The public is confused by both 
of them. Why did not the Commission in- 
vite representatives of the church to react to 
it viewpoint while the manuscript was in 
fluid form? Better still, why, now, do not 
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key schoolmen and churchmen feel obliged 
to come together by mutual consent for a 
thorough inquiry into this subject of para- 
mount significance in our democracy? Ma- 
ture leaders can understand each other's 
viewpoints and cooperate in democratic en- 
terprises. In this instance the dilemma of 
parents and the confusion of youth can be 
lifted. Church and school can work intelli- 
gently and cooperatively in a free society, if 
they have a will to do so. 

There are many ideas in this manual to 
engage Americans in sober thinking, only a 
few of which are dealt with in this review. 

It is to be hoped that educators do not 
simply regard it as an official statement of 
their position, and therefore remain content 
either to praise it or to defend it as the oc- 
casion invites. It is to be hoped that reli- 
gious leaders will not disregard this tract on 
moral and spiritual values treating it as in- 
consequential just because it failed to spring 
out of the heart of the church enterprise. 
As the Commission has so clearly indicated, 
the report will accomplish its real purpose 
as it sensitizes American citizens to the im- 
portance of the moral and spiritual enrich- 
ment of our people and to the problem of 
improved ways and means for implementing 
a program of public education to achieve 
this noble end. 





J. B. EDMONDSON 


Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


N THIS book the Educational Policies 
Commission acknowledges the continu- 
ing responsibility of the public schools to 
emphasize moral and spiritual values. The 
volume will be reassuring to those who be- 
lieve in our public school system as an essen- 
tial means of conserving basic values in the 
American way of life. The guiding point of 
view of the Commission is set forth in the 
following paragraph: 
“The public schools have a highly signifi- 
cant function in teaching moral and spiritual 





values. The discharge of this vital function 
is sometimes obscured and confused by at- 
tempts to indict the public schools as anti- 
religious. They are not. The policy of the 
public school is, in fact, hospitable to all 
religious opinions and partial to none of 
them.”* 

While the foregoing viewpoint is quite 
likely to be acceptable to the majority of 
readers of Religious Education, it will doubt- 
less be unsatisfactory to those who believe 
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that education of children and youth should 
be carried on in church-controlled schools. 
In this volume the Commission does not at- 
tempt to settle this highly controversial issue, 
which, of course, cannot be resolved by 
staunch supporters of public education in a 
manner acceptable to those who believe in 
the necessity of church-controlled education. 
On the proposal that the public schools give 
instruction in those religious tenets that all 
sectarian groups might approve, the Com- 
mission declares: “. . . it has sometimes been 
suggested that the religious beliefs shared by 
all churches be taught in the public school. 
However, an inquiry into this possibility re- 
veals no substantial agreement on religious, 
as distinguished from moral and spiritual, 
questions. Not even the reading of the Bible, 
nor even the reading of the Old Testament, 
can be brought within the area of ‘agreed’ re- 
ligion. Further, it is necessary to respect the 
fact that although the Christian denomina- 
tions together have more adherents than any 
other religious group in the United States, 
our public schools serve no inconsiderable 
number of people of other religious faiths, 
as well as those who claim no religious af- 
filiations or convictions whatever.”* 

Few leaders will disagree with the Com- 
mission’s statement of the values on which 
the American people are agreed as set forth 
in the second chapter of the book. These are 
defined as follows: 

1. “The basic moral and spiritual value 
in American life is the supreme importance 
of the individual personality.” 

2. “If the individual personality is su- 
preme, each person should feel responsible 
for the consequences of his own conduct.” 

3. “If the individual personality is su- 
preme, institutional arrangements are the ser- 
vants of mankind.” 

4. “If the individual personality is su- 
preme, mutual consent is better than vio- 
lence.” 

5. “If the individual personality is su- 
preme, the human mind should be liberated 
by access to information and opinion.” 

6. “If the individual personality is su- 
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preme, excellence in mind, character, and 
creative ability should be fostered.” 

7. “If the individual personality is su- 
preme, all persons should be judged by the 
same moral standards.” 

8. “If the individual personality is su- 
preme, the concept of brotherhood should 
take precedence over selfish interests.” 

9. “If the individual personality is su- 
preme, each person should have the greatest 
possible opportunity for the pursuit of hap- 
piness, provided only that such activities do 
not substantially interfere with the similar 
opportunities of others.” 

10. “If the individual personality is su- 
preme, each person should be offered the 
emotional and spiritual experiences which 
transcend the materialistic aspects of life.” 

While all religious sects are likely to as- 
sent to the importance of the foregoing 
values, there are some who would hold that 
these values can only be effectively taught as 
a part of the instruction of their denomina- 
tions. However, the Commission does not 
hold that the school alone prepares children 
and youth in terms of the foregoing values, 
and an appeal is made for the active coopera- 
tion from the home, the church, and the com- 
munity in programs designed to provide 
moral and spiritual training. 

Chapter Three dealing with sanctions of 
values is likely to irritate some of the funda- 
mentalists in theology. On the issue of reli- 
gious sanctions the authors declare: “The 
powerful sanctions of religious creeds and 
doctrines have not been included in the 
above illustrations. They may not be ex- 
plicitly invoked in the public school class- 
room, but of course they may play a power- 
fule role in the moral and spiritual instruc- 
tion of home and church.” The Commis- 
sion urges that “the sanctions used should 
not tend in any way to bring the constructive 
moral or religious teaching of the home into 
contempt or disrepute. A good teacher will 
not shrug aside the religious convictions of 
children and their parents as being unim- 
portant or ‘unscientific.’ ”* 
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The book recommends that public schools 
should teach about religion, which may sur- 
prise some of those who hold the erroneons 
opinion that reference to religion is tabood 
in the public schools. The Commission de- 
clares: 

“Although the public schools cannot teach 
denominational beliefs, they can and should 
teach much useful information about the 
religious faiths, the important part they have 
played in establishing the moral and spiritual 
values of American life, and their role in the 
story of mankind. The very fact of the 
variety of religions represented in this coun- 
try increases the relevance of this sugges- 
tion.”* 

The final chapter of the book is a plea for 
cooperative programs in which moral and 
spiritual values are emphasized. The view- 
point is expressed that “the activities of the 
homes, the churches, and all the various 
agencies interested in social well-being must 
be mobilized. Without assuming admini- 
strative authority beyond its proper scope, 
the public school system should endeavor to 
unite the resources of the community for the 
constructive development of childhood and 
youth.® 

This book highlights the exceedingly dif- 
ficult role of our public schools in a country 
where religious freedom has led to the de- 
velopment of more than two hundred dif- 
ferent sectarian groups, some of which re- 
fuse to cooperate with other religious sects in 
selected communities. 

The volume stresses the fact that our non- 
sectarian public school system is the Ameri- 
can solution of the perplexing problem of 
educating children of diverse religious and 
national origins in a spirit of friendliness, 
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tolerance, and unity. Our solution is strik- 
ingly different from the practices of some 
European countries, especially those sup- 
porting a state church or providing public 
taxes for the support of church-controlled 
schools. Our nation has always granted the 
churches a maximum degree of freedom in 
religious instruction, but has sought to avoid 
giving any church a preferred position. 

The Educational Policies Commission is to 
be commended for preparation of this report 
which will help clarify the thinking of many 
readers. A study of the report will reassure 
those who believe in the importance of train- 
ing in moral and spiritual matters as a means 
of conserving our democratic way of life, as 
well as those who believe that character edu- 
cation should be the birthright of every 
American child. This book will doubtless be 
severely criticized by those who believe that 
the education of children should be carried 
forward in church-controlled schools, and 
especially unsatisfactory to those who belong 
to those religious sects that are convinced that 
their creeds present the only true doctrine. 

If the recommendations in this report are 
given sympathetic consideration by educa- 
tional and religious leaders the long term 
interests of the public schools and the 
churches will be well served and children 
and youth will receive more effective educa- 
tion in moral and spiritual values. 

For more than a decade the Educational 
Policies Commission has exerted a profound 
influence on American education through its 
pronouncements on significant issues, and it 
is the reviewer's judgment that this report 
constitutes a constructive contribution on 
issues of mutual concern to churches and the 
public schools. It is hoped that the report 
will be widely circulated and given the serious 
attention that its major theme deserves. 














MARTIN ESSEX 
Superiniendent of Public Schools, Lakewood, Ohio 


AM TO PRESENT a schoolman’s view- 

point on the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. This topic is 
of genuine and lasting interest to all school 
people. It is a topic which has more emo- 
tionalism and less rationalism than anything 
with which we deal. There are also consti- 
tional limitations in the consideration of this 
topic. I have never known a period when 
it was not being discussed seriously, but it 
has been debated more seriously in the last 
three or four years. There are no easy an- 
swets or someone would have had them. 

First, I want to raise some questions. 

1. What effect may the instruction about 
religion in the public schools have upon the 
adult support of churches? I assume the 
cycle of church attendance is related to re- 
ligious education. When people grow into 
adulthood and have young children, if they 
have neglected to support the church, they 
tend to reassume their relationship to the 
church for the sake of these children. What 
would be the result in church support and 
attendance if teaching about religion were 
taken over by the schools? We have as- 
sumed in the schools that direct religious 
instruction is the function of the churches. 
The schools have already taken on fifteen 
or twenty additional functions in the past 
thirty years. This statement applies to pri- 
vate schools as well as to public schools. 
Should they add this function? 

2. Can non-sectarian instruction, necessar- 
ily divorced from a worshipful atmosphere, 
be helpful in improving the spiritual life of 
our people? 

3. Is the present program of schools, 
whether private or public, lacking in in- 
struction in moral and spiritual values any 
more than in any other values we would like 
to have taught? Or are our clergymen the 
victims of an illusion since we hear much 
of this from the clergy? 


*Originally given as an address before the Cleve- 
land meeting of the R.E.A., April 26, 1951. 
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There is considerable pressure upon the 
schools in this general area. The D.AR., in 
convention, recently endorsed prayers and 
hymns. I missed the third item, which, I 
think, was reading the Scriptures. Charles 
P. Taft, the brother of the Senator, in an ad- 
dress recently is quoted as saying: “The 
schools will have to do more in this respect.” 
Apparently some people are unaware that 
we already have a great deal of religion in 
the public schools. Our school choirs, for 
example, normally include sacred music for 
approximately half of the numbers they pre- 
sent. The school art is very religious in na- 
ture at the Christmas and Easter seasons. 
So the school today is permeated with Chris- 
ian thinking. To avoid possible misunder- 
standing, may I say that there is always room 
for improvement. 

The Kefauver investigations are given as 
examples of the need of more attention to 
moral and spiritual values. They reveal 
iniquitous and sinister forces which should 
be wiped out. What kind of education did 
those who were involved in these crimes 
have? Many of these boys came from abroad. 
They were not the products of American 
education. 

4. Is this issue so fraught with emotion- 
alism that it cannot be discussed rationally? 
Is any public or semi-public figure, who 
deals with it, likely to be maligned and in 
jeopardy of vocational security? Part of the 
problem of full and helpful understanding, 
I believe, rests at this point. 

I want to say something about this publi- 
cation. It was initiated here in Cleveland 
three years ago during the National Educa- 
tion Association’s annual Representative As- 
sembly. The study was directed to the 
Educational Policies Commission, which is 
generally agreed to have the most prestige 
of any educational commission. It is com- 
posed of well known individuals. They set 
out to write or develop the study. In talking 
with some of them it is evident that they 
faced one of our most difficult problems. 





























They held several meetings. They sat with 
the clergy of the various faiths. They were 
seeking something on which there could be 
some unanimity of opinion. After 2% 
years they came out with this publication. 

In essence, it is a good statement. It be- 
gins with the concept of what Christianity 
has done for the worth and dignity of man, 
respect for human personality in a Christian 
country. There follows a list of certain basic 
values which are agreed upon by the Ameri- 
can people, according to the Report: moral 
responsibility, institutions as the servants of 
man, common consent, devotion to truth, 
respect for excellence, moral equality, broth- 
erhood, the pursuit of happiness, and spirit- 
ual enrichment. 

The first part of the Report outlines the 
development of these moral and spiritual 
values and the ways the public schools can 
foster them. The kernel of the Report is 
found on pages 77-80 in which they say the 
public schools can teach objectively about 
religion without advocating or teaching any 
religious creed. This is a concept which is 
fraught with so much emotionalism that 
public schools might be committing suicide 
if they followed it blindly. The public school 
teacher also may be maligned if he deals 
with some aspects of faith. 

That religious beliefs are controversial, 
the Report states, is not an adequate reason 
for failing to deal with them. But I would 
comment that we find it difficult to teach 
about controversial issues in this post-war 
period. Pressures, in our complex society, 
are many and quite real. To avoid conflict, 
teachers ate voluntarily skirting controver- 
sial matters. Freedom to discuss current is- 
sues marked the American school in contrast 
to the fossilized curriculum of the European 
school. Economic and social questions are 
taught in the public schools. Many teach- 
ers do not, however, feel they dare talk 
“about” Communism. The mere word is 
taboo. People think you are advocating it, 
rather than learning about it. But how do 
you expect a child to recognize a snake if 
someone does not show him one? General 
policy guides, adopted by boards of educa- 
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tion, may be helpful in preserving the right 
to teach controversial issues. In San Fran- 
cisco this summer at the N.E.A. Representa- 
tive Assembly we are bringing together 
some of the best minds to develop a state- 
ment on how to deal with controversial is- 
sues. Teachers, it has been said, may deal 
with every controversial issue in American 
life but one, namely, religion. This docu- 
ment, however, says that although public 
schools cannot teach denominational beliefs, 
they can and should teach much useful in- 
formation about the religious faiths, the 
important part they have played in estab- 
lishing the moral and spiritual values of 
American life, and their role in the story of 
mankind. Later in the document there is 
this statement: “Although study about reli- 
gion contributes to both the general and 
moral education of youth, it should not be 
regarded by home or by church as a sub- 
stitute for religious instruction. Our society 
has made a practical division of labor under 
which the churches, the homes, and the pub- 
lic schools have shared responsibilities.” 

In chapter 4 on Program there are nine 
basic values, summarized on page 80, as al- 
ready indicated. It is interesting to observe 
that nowhere is the word God mentioned. 
The Report emphasizes devoting sufficient 
time and staff for wholesome personal rela- 
tions. It suggests assuming an attitude of 
friendly sympathy to the religious beliefs 
and practices of students. It emphasizes 
promoting religious tolerance actively. There 
is not so much about worship, rather the em- 
phasis is on what does religion mean to our 
culture in music and literature and in our 
lives. 

The issue before us today is quite appar- 
ent: Can some one prepare a manual which 
will be of help in teaching about religion? 
It should have in it ways that have been 
tried. A course of study is needed which 
will first be acceptable to those whose chil- 
dren attend the public schools, or at least to 
the great mass or majority (this is a captive 
audience), and second, meet the legal re- 
quirements of the separation of Church and 
State. 















SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


Rabbi, Rodef Shalom Congregation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE REAL source of ethical standards in 
the life of Europe and America is not 
the Graeco-Roman tradition, but the Bible. 
The ethical ideals of the Greek philosophers 
were the achievement of an aristocratic in- 
tellectualism and touched the life of the aver- 
age man in Europe and America only to the 
extent that Aristotelianism and Platonism 
and a few Stoic ideals were carried forward 
by the Christian church. But the ethical ideals 
of the Bible were very early, certainly by the 
close of the Biblical period, no longer re- 
stricted to a spiritual elite but had become 
part of the inner and outer life of an entire 
people. This was the magnificent pedagogic 
achievement of the prophets. They gave the 
people of Israel no rest until idolatry was 
wiped out among them, and the knowledge 
of “what the Lord doth require of thee” was 
part of every consciousness. Hence, the Bible 
was very early the book of the people, read 
in the synagogues and studied by almost all. 
Through liturgy and preaching, the worship 
of the synagogue and church brought right- 
eousness as a continuous influence into the 
life of the average man and woman. Our 
western ethics are Biblical, not for the reason 
that the Bible tradition is finer than the 
Greek tradition, but because only the Bible 
tradition has brought its ideals into the ex- 
perience of every human being. 

If the stoic faith had become a dominant 
religion in Europe, then the ideals of Plato 
might have been a living influence in our 
civilization, but it was not so. Therefore, 
when spokesmen for Public Schools speak 
of inculcating ethical values, it must be under- 
stood that all these ethical values are essen- 
tially religious in origin. The Schools, to the 
extent that they teach ethics at all, teach that 
which comes from the Bible and through the 
synagogue and the church. 

That being the case, the question arises 
whether ethics can be taught without the 
religious background from which it grew. It 
is this question which, although only im- 
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plied, is the essential one in this report of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
N.E.A. Theoretically, there is no reason why 
the secular development of moral education 
should not be possible. The fruit need not 
be eaten under the tree from which it grew, 
nor does practical technology necessarily re- 
quire constant reference to the theoretic phys- 
ics or chemistry from which it springs. A 
good mechanic need not be a learned physi- 
cist. It is, therefore, possible for the schools 
as a purely secular endeavor to teach honesty, 
cooperation and human understanding. This, 
theoretically, but whether in actual practice 
it is possible to convince people of ethical 
responsibility without constant reference to 
the will of God and the doctrines of ones 
church is another question. How we answer 
this practical question today must depend 
upon modern experience. It may well be 
that it is more difficult nowadays rather than 
less difficult nowadays, to inculcate ethics 
under church auspices. We have been living 
through a century of fading religious faith. 
This century may perhaps now be ending and 
a definite predisposition towards accepting 
religious ideals and doctrines is discernible. 
But, of course, we cannot yet know how far 
this new interest in religion will develop. For 
the present, we are still in the century of 
fading faith and it may therefore weaken the 
appeal of an ethical ideal if we tie up in a 
pupil’s mind with religious doctrines which 
are but vaguely accepted. The fact that 
truthfulness is the will of God is these days 
no additional argument for accepting it. The 
time will come when it may be so again. 
Religion is the basic source of ethics but 1s 
not at the present its effective sanction. 
Nor, on the other hand, is it certain that 
the secular approach to ethics is any more 
effective. What a secular institution, like the 
public school, lacks in theology, being secu- 
lar, it must make up in technology, but the 
technology for teaching ethics is not yet suf- 
ficiently developed to be in any broad ex- 
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tent reliable. The third chapter (on Sanc- 
tions) in this volume tries to indicate bow 
ethics can be taught in the public schools. It 
is the most interesting chapter in the book 
and the most practical. It describes some 
seven conversations between a pupil and a 
teacher. Each one of the seven teachers try 
to explain to the pupil why he should return 
the dime which a store clerk gave him in 
mistake for a penny. The motivations given 
here for the ethical act are all human and 
should appeal especially to a person already 
inclined to be ethical. But they depend for 
their effectiveness, to a large extent, upon 
the persuasiveness and the personality of the 
teacher. 

The fact is that modern education which 
has made such fits advances in the teaching 
of language, of mathematics, and of science, 
has apparently made as yet very little advance 
in the teaching of ethics. So it seems that 
neither church nor school is particularly ef- 
fective these days in this crucial field; the 
church because its theology is for the moment 
not acceptable, and the school because its 
technology is still undeveloped. 

This much is certain, neither the school nor 
the church is justified in denouncing the 
other. They may commiserate with each 
other but that is all. There is, therefore, 
something sad about the whole report; 
namely, that the teachers in the public schools 
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through their national organizations have 
felt themselves compelled to write a moral 
apologia. Why should the public schools be 
forced into the position of having to prove 
that they do have moral aims and that they 
do try to inculcate decency? Who put the 
public schools on the defensive and by what 
right? It is disquieting to realize that it is 
the religious forces of America who by con- 
stant attack on the public schools as godless 
have forced this great American social en- 
terprise to put on the garb of the penitent. 
If we in our churches or synagogues had done 
so well with our ethical instruction, we would 
have more right to denounce the schools for 
ethical failure. These are times when both 
school and church in mutual understanding 
of each others difficulties and in mutual re- 
spect for each others aims should work each 
in its own sphere and each try to develop the 
ethical life in its disciples, knowing that 
whatever the church and the school will do 
will still be inadequate. We are very far 
indeed from being able to building in the 
average man an ethical character adequate 
for these difficult times. 

The report Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools is a clear statement of 
what the title indicates but there runs 
throughout the pamphlet a rather unhappy 
mood of self-defense. This is a great pity. It 
should not have been necessary. 





ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


Assistant Superintendent in charge of Instruction, Pasadena City Schools 


ERNEST A. BECKER, JR. 


Pasadena Council of Churches and Instructor im Philosophy, Pasadena City College 


Consistency of Recommendation with 
Thinking of Present Day Leaders 
in Education 


[7 IS VERY satisfying in reading this book 
to find that many of the principles which 
modern leaders in education believe to be 
important are recognized. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators who are really trying to develop 
schools in America adequate for our times 
recognize three bases for curriculum devel- 


opment: the developmental needs of human 
beings; the demands of present day life; and 
the values which our democratic society hold 
to be important. Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools stresses the importance 
of individual differences and urges that 
standards for excellence be adhered to in 
terms of the potentialities of each individual. 
The book further urges the use of group plan- 
ning and participation in the entire educative 
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process. Emphasis is given to the need for 
a program of arts which will satisfy the crea- 
- tive impulse within human beings and in- 
spire them to noble achievement. 

The problem solving approach to learning 
is highlighted as basic to the development of 
moral and spiritual values. The resolution 
of conflict in values is considered as highly 
important. In fact the whole chapter on 
“Sanctions” makes a clear-cut case for the 
problem solving approach in learning. 

The emphasis of the book on the values 
of human personality, its repudiation of dis- 
criminations, its accent on brotherhood hav- 
ing precedence over selfish interest, its def- 
inition of happiness—all of these values 
would be completely accepted by the mod- 
ern educator. The book proposes that the 
only way to develop moral and spiritual val- 
ues is through providing an environment in 
which the individuals will express these 
values in their everyday living. Recognition 
is given to factors other than success in col- 
lege in determining the effectiveness of a 
school in teaching moral and spiritual values 
to its children. 

Another emphasis of the book is on the 
importance of example as a means for teach- 
ing. The teacher is perhaps the most vital 
single influence in this environment yet the 
methods he uses with the students — whether 
he respects their worth and their potentiali- 
ties — is also important. 

The book suggests a way in which moral 
and spiritual values can actually become the 
basis for determining the problems with 
which the schools should give youngsters a 
chance to cope. 

It is thrilling that the book throughout is 
consistent in urging that moral and spiritual 
values cannot be taught excepting to the de- 
gree that the school gets in tune with the con- 
cerns of children and youth, and develops 
an educational program which matters in 
the lives of these youngsters. 

Another highly important emphasis of 
the book is its stress on the need to free the 
individual teacher to be a judge in his own 
right of what should happen in his class. 
The teaching of moral and spiritual values 
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demands that the teacher be both an artist and 
a scientist in judging the appropriateness of 
experiences in terms of the children in his 
group at any given time. 

Other emphases of the book with which 
the modern educator can completely agree 
include the importance of securing for the 
education profession high quality young 
people; the need to vitalize our teacher 
training program; the necessity that the 
school work closely with the home and 
other youth-serving institutions as partners; 
and the recognition that the Big Four of 
mass communication— press, radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures — must assume 
responsibility for moral and spiritual values 
since total environment educates. Another 
problem which laymen must face is the in- 
fluence of power politics, especially when 
human values are ignored. No community 
can justifiably condemn its schools for fail- 
ure to teach moral and spiritual values and 
at the same time ignore corruption in public 
office. 


Clarification of the Role of the School 
in Teaching Religion 


Schools have undoubtedly been confused 
in their understanding as to their responsi- 
bility in the teaching of religion. This book 
should do much to clarify the function of 
the schools in this area. Moral and spiritual 
values are defined as “those values which, 
when applied in human behavior, exalt and 
refine life and bring it into accord with the 
standards of conduct that are approved in 
our democratic culture.” It is further stated 
that “moral values have consequences chiefly 
in social relationships. Spiritual values, how- 
ever, take effect mainly in terms of inner 
emotions and sentiments.” The book asserts 
that the school environment should stimu- 
late an attitude of respect toward religion. 
No teacher has a right to dismiss religious 
beliefs as trivial, The book further takes a 
position that the public schools should 
“teach much useful information about the 
religious faiths, the important part they 
have played in establishing the moral and 
spiritual values of American life, and their 
role in the story of mankind.” 
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Significant Implications of This Study 

It must be remembered that Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools is the 
blueprint of an ideal pattern and cannot be 
considered a description of what is actually 
going on in our public schools. It is a fine 
statement of the necessary goals toward 
which our schools must strive with the real- 
ization that such goals, even for a highly 
sensitive people, will never be realized per- 
fectly in human institutions. 

The final chapter (“Partners”) is partic- 
ularly good in that it reminds people that 
the whole load of character development 
can’t honestly be shifted to the schools. It 
restates the role played by the home, the 
church and the community in the character 
development of the child. It also indicates 
that these agencies are in some vital sense 
failing in their tasks. While rightly ad- 
mitting that “all excellence does not reside 
in the schools,” this chapter further points 
out that “those who are most inclined to 
belittle the accomplishments of the public 
schools (often) know least and care least 
about what is actually being done.” While 
welcoming sincere thoughtful criticism, this 
book states that the schools have a right to 
expect the home, the church, and the busi- 
ness interests of the community “to equal 
the schools in consistent, skilled, and inten- 
sive effort to teach the good life.” This, it 
seems, is only a fair expectation. 

The significance of this book may well 
be found in the urgency of the ideal it sets 
forth. At a time when a man can be pun- 
ished for speaking his mind, our schools 
might well renew their pledge of devotion 
to truth. At a time when group activities 
are viewed by some as “collectivist” our 
schools might well rededicate themselves to 
the furtherance of brotherhood. At a time 
when violence is rampant in the world, our 
schools might strive to understand and in- 
terpret to their youth the meaning and im- 
plications of “force, tempered by humanity, 
regulated by law, and safeguarded by jus- 
tice” as the only restraint for those who re- 
ject the methods of peace. 

In speaking of “institutions as the ser- 


vants of men,” it must nevertheless not be 
forgotten that the schools have seldom taken 
the lead in planning for a renewed and re- 
vitalized society. A community views with 
suspicion the institution that leads the way 
too far ahead. The schools have more often 
simply reflected the mores of the community 
in maintaining the status quo in society. The 
lag between educational thinking and edu- 
cational practice might more clearly be 
recognized. 

The criticism of the book might be that 
it is too optimistic. For example on page 
three we read the following: 

“The American people have rightly ex- 

pected the schools of this country to teach 
moral and spiritual values. The schools have 
accepted this responsibility. The men and 
women who teach in these schools, as ze- 
sponsible members of society, share its system 
of values. As educators, they are engaged 
in a vocation that gives a central place to 
values as guides to conduct. 
In our judgment the American people 
have not in the past demanded that their 
schools place moral and spiritual values as 
basic in the educational program nor have 
educators given leadership to laymen in de- 
ciding just how much these values should 
be basic to the school program. Historically, 
the high school at least has too often assumed 
that its main purpose was to prepare for 
college and the public has pressured the 
school to accept this function as a major 
pespers. 

Perhaps now as never before it should be 
possible for laymen and educators to see eye 
to eye on how the school can assume this 
responsibility. Both groups must seriously 
study how children learn and what causes 
changes in behavior. A body of research 
exists which should make it possible for 
people to agree on this subject. We should 
not have difficulty in coming to an agree- 
ment on the actual moral and spiritual val- 
ues which we hold to be important. If we 
can agree on the above two areas, then the 
job still remains of developing an educa- 
tional program stressing the values we hold 
to be important and using the methods 
which we know are sound in terms of how 
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children learn. Whether we do develop 
such a program largely depends on the de- 
gree to which we learn to translate our ver- 
balizing into action. It is relatively easy to 
write a book; it is easy to read one and to 
agree with its contents; but it is difficult to 
assess where one is in his program of action 
and to decide how to go toward a definite 
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program to which we give verbal allegiance. 
The problems treated in this book are so 
important that people all over America can 
well organize themselves into discussion 
groups to decide together how we can de- 
velop in our country the kind of values 
which will enable democracy to continue 
and to improve itself. 
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HUGH HARTSHORNE 


Research Associate, Divinity School, Yale Unwersity 


NE MIGHT WISH that this document 

could be required for reading and dis- 
cussion by everyone, and especially by every- 
one in training for positions of leadership in 
both school and church. I include “discus- 
sion,” for, in spite of its eloquent espousal 
of a great ideal, there will be disagreement 
as to basic philosophy the facing of which 
will help to clarify and resolve a most diffi- 
cult cultural problem. 

Whether, indeed, this facing of a funda- 
mental problem can be brought about is 
dubious. The willingness to deal openly 
and frankly with the presuppositions of 
one’s position is itself an acknowledgement 
of a presupposition to which the more total- 
itarian minded will not agree. This problem 
is not dealt with in the report under con- 
sideration. Instead it is assumed that the 
moral and spiritual values listed are quite 
universal, which it seems to me a more real- 
istic appraisal of the conflicting interests 
and forces of our society would have shown 
to be untrue. The ethics of commerce and 
industry, the ideals and practices of com- 
mercialized recreation, the practices of men 
holding political and even judicial office, the 
drive for class control of education itself, 
the intransigence of both “labor” and “cap- 
ital,” the world conflict between communism 
and its alternatives, and even the head on 
collisions of religious groups, allegedly de- 
voted to moral and spiritual values, all il- 
lustrate dichotomies of moral and spiritual 
values which, unresolved, make democratic 
solutions of moral problems impossible. 





What is a public school to do under these 
circumstances? Any serious and thorough- 
going application of the ideal of personal 
autonomy, to take only one of the values 
endorsed, is bound to run counter to large 
sections of popular thought which believe 
in no such thing. And that is why there are 
ptivate and parochial schools in increasing 
numbers —a vain solution, for even these 
cannot deal effectively with the social, eco- 
nomic and political strains and stresses with- 
out arousing the wrath of one or another of 
the groups whose moral and spiritual values 
are called in question. 

If it be true that we have no consensus 
regarding ultimate values, is not another of 
the positions taken by the report also ques- 
tionable, i.e., that the question of sanctions is 
of little importance? It may be possible that 
the conflicts in values referred to above may 
themselves be due to radically different 
ideas as to the sanctions of values, so that 
apart from the meeting of minds on this 
issue, there is not likely to be agreement on 
values. 

At this point, the report might have been 
clearer. Two types of sanction are noted, 
one reaching back to some external author- 
ity, and the other relying on process. Neither 
is confined to religion, and religion exhibits 
both. But only one of these sources of au- 
thority is consistent with a whole-hearted 
allegiance to the value of personality. That 
is, there is a type of sanction which is iden- 
tical with a type of valuation and this con- 
stitutes the genius of the democratic way of 
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life — respect for persons and the processes 
of rational experiment and thinking. Au- 
thoritarian sanctions, whether religious, eco- 
nomic or political or esthetic, deny the 
validity of these values. The continued 
strengthening of groups which demand al- 
legiance at the expense of personal freedom 
and integrity constitutes an ominous threat 
to democracy. 

Nevertheless, democracy cannot be propa- 
gated by force. It can only be learned. 
And that is what schools are for. If the 
schools yield at this point, education be- 
comes the servant of group power and ceases 
to be the agent of democracy. We ought 
to be clear on this point. 

Space permits only one final comment. 
If and when conflicting individuals or 
groups do come together to discuss points 
at issue between them, and really discuss 
them rather than just making speeches on 
one side or the other, there is implicit in 
this situation a value superior to any at 
stake, or they would not discuss their dif- 
ferences but would only go to war over 
them. What is needed is to make this im- 
plicit common value explicit, and acknowl- 
edge joint allegiance to it. Generalized, 
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this underlying implicit value is community. 
We belong together, and our togetherness 
is more important than anything that sepa- 
rates us, whether creed or class interest or 
institutional loyalty. We have not succeeded 
in formulating and dramatizing this basic 
fact which should be the ground of our basic 
philosophy. Whatever prevents our doing 
so, whether it be called religion or politics, 
is hostile to this common concern, and 
should be recognized as such. Certainly in 
our public schools, if they are to be the 
agents of democracy, such antithetical loy- 
alties are out of place. 

Whether the word religion should be 
used with regard to this basic community 
concern is far less important than that the 
reality should be cultivated and, as the grow- 
ing capacities of children permit, should be 
understood in the widest frames of reference 
the human mind has conceived or can con- 
ceive. These frames of reference will differ, 
but their differences instead of throwing us 
into convulsions of mistrust and hate, will 
only make their debate more interesting, for 
our security will not be in them but in our 
discovered and valued community, which no 
debate can undermine. 





THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 


Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


M* REACTION to the Report of the Edu- 

cational Policies Commission leaves me 
in great doubt. I am not sure whether this 
really marks an epochal event in American 
public school education, or whether the Re- 
port is, as someone has said, “a bible of secu- 
larism.” Even after a second and third read- 
ing I am torn between hopefulness and 
hopelessness. 

I think the fact that a group of high- 
ranking public educators spent the time 
necessary to think out and write such a report 
is a hopeful sign. Certainly, fifteen or twenty 
years ago no such thought would have been 
given to the problem presented by the need 





for religious education or the demand for 
some other objectives in American schools 
besides merely material ones. That public 
educators are thinking about spiritual values 
and moral values is, in itself, a hopeful sign 
to those who are concerned with religious 
values. That public educators recognize the 
importance of religion in the development 
of our culture, and particularly in the devel- 
opment of that specific culture known as 
American democracy, is encouraging. 

The hopelessness that strikes me as I read 
this Report stems from the apparent lack of 
understanding of religion itself. I suppose 
this is not a surprising thing, considering that 
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the Report has apparently been written by 
men who themselves are products of an edu- 
cation which, if it did not completely ignore 
religion, at least pushed religion into the 
background of life. The despair and hope- 
lessness which I feel and which I imagine 
must be shared by anyone who thinks in 
terms of religious or supernatural values, 
arises from the fact that the authors of the 
Report apparently believe that moral and 
spiritual values are necessarily identical with 
religious values. If such is the case, they are 
missing the entire point made by those who 
are seeking to give the youngsters of America 
a religious education. 

I don’t suppose anyone denies that pub- 
lic schools can and do develop certain moral 
and spiritual values, certain good habits and 
attitudes which support our democratic way 
of life. However, the same can be said of the 
schools of Russia. The same could have been 
said, and perhaps with greater assurance, 
about the schools of Nazi Germany or Fascist 
Italy or Fascist Spain. Patriotism is a spirit- 
ual value, honesty is a moral value; but both 
patriotism and honesty may be practiced by 
any number of people who are not only ir- 
religious, but undemocratic or totalitarian in 
their interpretation of government. There is 
no doubt but that the Nazi schools, and now 
the schools of Communist Russia, develop 
spiritual and moral values in the pupils — 
such values as will support the Communistic 
state, such values as will fire their students 
with zeal to promote the interests of the 
Communistic state. This type of education 
is undoubtedly concerned with more than 
mere material objectives. This type of edu- 
cation has made a religion out of Commu- 
nism, just as a religion was made out of 
Naziism. 

If we think in terms of moral and spiritual 
values, unrelated to religion, and related only 
to the political philosophy of democracy, we 
may very well end by making democracy a 
religion and the United States of America 
our god. Should we do such a thing, we cer- 
tainly can have no quarrel with a man who 
regards Communism as his religion and Rus- 
sia as his god. 

On page five of the Report we read, “We 
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believe that public schools can and do effec- 
tively promote moral and spiritual values. By 
so doing, they create a climate friendly to 
religion.” That the schools can and do ef- 
fectively promote moral and spiritual values 
may be accepted, but that this necessarily 
creates a climate friendly to religion is ques- 
tionable. As a matter of fact, there is a tone 
running through the whole Report that is a 
bit on the unfriendly side toward religion 
taken in the sense of belief in a supernatural 
Being or supernatural life. There is almost 
a “tongue in cheek” attitude on the part of 
the authors concerning the traditional belief 
in God and the supernatural. Rather, reli- 
gion is taken to be just one feature of our 
culture which has contributed something 
the development of those values which we 
now call democratic and which may still 
continue to develop in certain individuals a 
greater understanding of democracy. Thus, 
religion becomes a servant of democracy. 

To those of us who are what may be termed 
“religionists”—-who believe that man is 
created in the image and likeness of God; 
that God is a real Being, truly existing, and 
that man is created for Him—to us, I say 
that this attitude is anything but friendly. 
This attitude, we believe, tends to cheapen 
religion and will end by destroying it al- 
together. 

I don’t wish to appear to be carping about 
unimportant details in the Report. I repeat 
that I have a hopeful reaction to it, arising 
from the very fact that the Report was writ- 
ten at all. I am, however, concerned that 
we do not now take for granted that religion 
has been accepted in public education and 
I am more concerned we think deep- 
ly about the confusion that seems to 
identify all spiritual values with religion or 
religion with democracy or some other form 
of temporal government. If religion does 
not deal with supernatural and eternal values 
— if it is not concerned with a Supreme Be- 
ing — then this reviewer at least senses a posi- 
tive danger in the kind of values that have 
been set up for attainment or development 
by the Educational Policies Commission. 

Among the values which the Report ac- 
cepts as fundamental to American life is what 




















is termed the basic value to all of them, 
namely, that individual personality is of su- 
preme importance. However, the Report 
gives no reason for such a statement except 
that the American people have come to be- 
lieve it is so. I know, and I'm sure my 
readers know, many teachers of sociology in 
American universities do not believe that the 
individual has any inherent dignity in his 
own personality. It is common among so- 
ciologists of our times to believe that the 
individual derives his importance from the 
group, and there are many Americans who 
believe this very thing. This being the case, 
the basic value which the Report accepts as 
the most important in the American scheme 
of things is not supported very strongly. 
Speaking further of this value, the Report 
continues that in educational terms this value 
requires a school system which opens to 
every child the opportunity to grow to his 
full physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
stature. However, it does not describe what 
this stature finally is. Does it mean, as maay 
sociologists believe, that the supreme stature 
which man can achieve is participation in 
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the group life? This, by the way, is not 
much different from the point of view of 
European socialists and communists. And 
yet it is preached by many university people 
and many teachers in our own country. 

The religionist, or the supernaturalist, be- 
lieves also that the individual has an inherent 
dignity of his own. But he bases that dig- 
nity on the fact that the individual does not 
come from the group and is not dependent 
or responsible to the group, but comes from 
God and is dependent upon and responsible 
to God for all his human acts. If this basic 
religious fact or basic religious value is lost 
sight of, the consequent spiritual value of the 
inherent dignity of man becomes entirely 
dependent upon the State or the will of the 
group. In this sense, this very distinct 
American value, spiritual indeed, lays the 
groundwork for an acceptance of a type of 
government far different from the Christian 
democracy which was originally created by 
our forefathers. The failure to even come to 
grips with this fact or this problem is what 
strikes me with despair as I read the Report 
of the Educational Policies Commission. 





B. OTHANEL SMITH 
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Rage THESIS of this monograph is that 
moral and spiritual values are taught in 
the public school through the organization 
and spirit of the school, the extra-curricular 
program, the guidance program, and the sub- 
jects of instruction. The first of these is be- 
lieved to be the most important because it 
sets the moral and spiritual climate within 
which the other influences are shaped and 
exercised. The moral and spiritual values are 
those accepted by the people and shared by 
all religious faiths in the United States. Be- 
havior is made to conform to these values 
through sanctions such as appeals to justice, 
law and order, group approval, and personal 
integrity. The school does not use religious 
sanctions, for this would infringe upon the 
domain of the church. Nor does it criticize 





religious sanctions as unscientific or irrele- 
vant to the current world. At this point the 
school steers a neutral course. By basing its 
moral and spiritual instruction on the com- 
mon values of the culture and by employing 
social sanctions and studiously avoiding refer- 
ence to religious beliefs, the school develops 
moral character without violating the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. 
Almost everyone not imbued with the no- 
tion that moral and spiritual values can be 
taught only through some form of religion 
will agree with the foregoing statement. In 
this simple thesis the monograph states the 
position that the public school has long fol- 
lowed. To be sure, not every member of 
the profession has lived up to the thesis, but 
deviations have been subjected to serious 
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criticism. It need hardly be added that this 
thesis is in line with the sentiments of the 
people and the decisions of the highest court. 
It is therefore not my intention to take issue 
with the main theme of this report. Its gen- 
eral position seems to me to be essentially 
sound. My observations will concern poinis 
at which the argument needs extension and 
clarification. 

The primary weakness of the program pro- 
posed by the Commission is the failure to 
recognize the importance of systematic study 
of moral ideas. The neglect of systematic 
study is to be attributed, first, to preoccupa- 
tion with the pedagogical formula that the 
meaning of ideas is exhausted when they are 
extracted from experience and generalized, 
and, second, to the failure to recognize that 
moral ideas are commonly accepted at the 
verbal level while there is widespread dissen- 
sion with respect to them at the level of de- 
cision and social action. 

No one can doubt the importance of the 
social atmosphere of the school, nor can one 
minimize the development of moral character 
through extra-curricular programs, guidance, 
and subjects of instruction having moral im- 
plications. Moreover, it is clear that only 
through experience can one acquire moral 
ideas and conduct compatible with them. 
These matters are the abc’s of pedagogical 
theory. But to assure that these elementaiy 
features, however essential, are sufficient for 
a program of instruction in moral values is to 
neglect an essential aspect; namely, the de- 
velopment of a consistent set of moral values 
for both the individual and society. The pro- 
gram outlined by the Commission will not, 
save by accident, result in a consistent set of 
moral ideas in a society that is divided with 
respect to loyalties. 

The personal and social maladjustments of 
today do not result from conduct unguided 
by moral ideas. Rather they arise from the 
fact that individuals in their make-up harbor 
inconsistent moral notions and the further 
fact that individuals and social groups are 
divided against one another in the moral 
principles to which they give allegiance. Re- 
spect for persons, brotherhood, devotion to 
truth, and other basic values are not under- 
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stood alike by everyone as the Commission 
seems to suppose. So that the most crucial 
moral problems are not found in situations 
involving conflicts between such values as 
equality and respect for excellence, to use an 
example from the Commission’s report. The 
most prevalent and most basic moral prob- 
lems arise in situations where sincere men 
have quite different notions of such values. 
In a particular situation the question of 
whether to sacrifice quality or excellence can 
be boiled down to disagreement about the 
meaning of the values. Properly understood 
there is no conflict between the principle of 
equality and the ideal of excellence. When 
sincere men differ over such moral questions 
as whether to control prices by government 
regulations or by some form of private man- 
agement, their disagreements go back not 
only to differences in the values they see at 
stake but also to variations in the interpreta- 
tions of such values. 

If the conflicting interpretations of value 
terms are to be reduced and the values by 
which man lives are to become more con- 
sistent with one another, it is necessary that 
children, youth, and adults have extended ex- 
periences in the critical appraisal of values in 
situations involving quite different perspec- 
tives regarding the values at issue. This will 
require that the values in such situations be 
examined to determine their logical relations 
with one another and that such reconstruction 
of them be performed as is required by both 
circumstance and logical consistency. Values 
have meaning in reference to other values no 
less than to actual modes of conduct. The 
Commission has emphasized the latter and 
completely neglected the former. 

In the divided world of today it is just as 
important that the individual be able to deal 
with values verbally as that his conduct con- 
form to them. This is especially true now 
that free man is being attacked by the totali- 
tarians of both the left and the right, each 
of whom employs, as one of its most effective 
weapons, a logical system of descriptive and 
normative ideas. Democratic man cannot 
win in the long run unless he is able to de- 
fend himself with the power of logic as well 
as the strength of arms. One can hardly be 


























condemned for indulging in a moment of 
pessimism when he comes across a document, 
endorsed by an illustrious group of free men, 
that neglects so vital a weapon in the armor 
of democracy. 

There is another aspect of the Commis- 
sion’s report which will not bear up under 
extended examination; namely, the pages in 
which instruction about religion is advocated. 
It is held that the profession “can teach ob- 
jectively about religion without advocating 
or teaching any religious creed.” Knowledge 
about religion should be taught for three 
reasons: religion is an important aspect of 
the culture, knowledge about religion would 
lead to better understanding and tolerance 
among religious groups, and it would con- 
tribute to moral and spiritual education. 

It is, of course, theoretically possible to 
deal objectively with any religion, but it is 
idle speculation to think that the followers of 
any religion would permit such a treatment 
by the teacher. Objectivity would require 
study of the facts regarding the effects of reli- 
gion upon people. There is no good reason 
to suppose that all the facts respecting the 
effects of religion would be pleasant to look 
at especially from the standpoint of a disciple 
of the faith in question. Furthermore, ob- 
jectivity would require that the effects of 
religion be compared with those of atheism 
and agnosticism. No one can know in ad- 
vance what the comparative effects would be. 
Should either atheism or agnosticism appear 
in a favorable light when the facts are down, 
what would be the reaction of the churches? 
No, the notion that the schools would be 
permitted to teach objectively about religion 
is little more than a form of day dreaming. 
Some persons who have advocated this posi- 
tion have held that the problem of teaching 
about religion is the same as that of teaching 
about any controversial subject such as con- 
trasting economic positions and systems. And 
since the school deals successfully with these 
subjects, it could also deal with questions 
about religion in the society. But such a 
comparison is an oversimplification, in that it 
fails to take account of the fact that religions 
faiths have never had the empirical status in 
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the minds of men that economic theories 
have enjoyed. 

Turning now to the reasons offered in 
support of instruction about religion, the fact 
that religion is an important aspect of the 
culture is hardly justification for teaching 
about it in the schools. There are many 
important aspects of the culture which are 
neither taught nor taught about. The science 
of military strategy and tactics is certainly an 
important aspect of the culture, and in the 
current world a knowledge of it on the part 
of the public could doubtless be defended 
with some force. But many persons, in- 
cluding some of those who want the schools 
to teach about religion, would object to in- 
struction in or about such a science. 

Furthermore, it is not necessarily true that 
understanding leads to tolerance, for when 
one knows more clearly what another person 
stands for, he may be less tolerant of him. 
Surely a clear understanding of communism 
or fascism does not lead a democrat to be 
more tolerant of these totalitarian doctrines 
nor of people who hold them. While no 
comparison between these ideologies and 
religion is intended, reference to them is of- 
fered as evidence that intolerance may be 
bolstered by full recognition of the tendencies 
and consequences of other positions, religious 
or ideological. 

Nor is it by any means clear that knowl- 
edge about religion will contribute to moral 
and spiritual education. It is certainly not 
evident that the acquisition of information 
about Protestantism, Catholicism, and Juda- 
ism, for example, will make one more devoted 
to truth, more loyal to the idea of the indi- 
vidual as a supreme end, or more deter- 
mined to defend the idea that institutions are 
to be judged by their human effects. 

In striving for simplicity the Commission 
has slurred over some of the main problems 
in moral and spiritual education. But despite 
its inadequate analysis of our moral plight 
and its tendency, however slight, to yield 
to those who are clamoring for some form of 
religious instruction in the public school, the 
Commission’s statement will be favorably 
received by both the public and the profes- 
sion. 
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HE PUBLICATION of Moral and Spir- 
itual Values im the Public Schools could 
not have been timed more perfectly. Con- 
gressional and other investigations have 
shown a prevalence of gambling, corruption, 
dishonesty in public office, disloyalty to the 
Government, the like of which America has 
never seen at any one time before. People 
are asking, “Has our whole moral structure 
disintegrated and decayed?” 

If the public schools have been as influ- 
ential in American life as we are proud to 
believe, then there must have been a serious 
lack in public education in the past. Or is 
a concern for moral and spiritual values 
something new in public education? The 
Educational Policies Commission does not 
think so. It recognizes that moral and 
spiritual values have always had a place in 
public education, and that public school 
teachers have been motivated by a desire to 
inculcate such values more than by the op- 
portunity to teach “subjects.” The Commis- 
sion does recognize, however, that a new 
emphasis upon moral and spiritual values is 
due, and approaches this problem with no 
hesitation or equivocation. The Commis- 
sion sees no conflict between mastering the 
various subjects of study in the schools and 
the development of moral and spiritual 
values, but adds “nevertheless if any conflict 
does arise between these two purposes, there 
must be no question whatever as to the will- 
ingness of the school to subordinate all other 
considerations to those which concern moral 
and spiritual standards.” The present situa- 
tion in America points with peculiar force to 
the need to reemphasize moral and spiritual 
values. 

At the outset, this reviewer would like to 
express his profound appreciation of this 
report. It is an epoch-making statement, and 
if taken seriously by the schools, and acted 
upon, it will have a profound influence on 
the character of our public schools. It deals 
with difficult issues, and does so without fear 
or evasion. If these issues are in many cases 


left unresolved, it is at least to the credit of 
the Commission that they have been brought 
into the open. 

How shall spiritual values be derived? 
Who shall determine what is to be taught? 
It is asserted that the American people are 
agreed on certain values, and that these need 
but to be translated into education. But 
who are the American people in this case? 
Surely not those who have been before the 
Kefauver and Fulbright Committees in de- 
fense of practices which outrage the moral 
standards of the community. It must be, 
then, that the Commission identifies the 
American people with that majority (we 
trust) which believes in and desires a whole- 
some, upright life. Values are thus to be 
based on public opinion, but it is not clear 
what might happen to such values if the 
public conscience is indeed deteriorating. It 
is indicated, however, that such values are 
not to be merely conventional or static but 
that there is to be frank appraisal of institu- 
tions, practices, Government and public offi- 
cials. But appraisal by what standards? The 
“canons of truth and decency” are named, 
but again there is no ultimate source sug- 
gested for what are to be considered truth 
and decency. 

It is not difficult to name a list of abstract 
values on which there will be fairly wide 
agreement. The ten selected by the Com- 
mission should have general approval. But 
what in detail do they mean? For exampie, 
under the heading of “Brotherhood” we are 
told, “Our ideal is the Good Samaritan, rather 
than the man who asked whether he must 
be his brother’s keeper” (we appreciate the 
Biblical reference, though the report itself 
does not indicate how the schools are going 
to assure that such Biblical references will be 
intelligible to the people whom the schools 
educate). But the implications drawn from 
the Good Samaritan story are simply those of 
humanitarianism, “a sympathetic concern for 
the distress of other people,” with no indica- 
tion that there is a deeper meaning to 































brotherhood—no mention of regard for 
other races, etc. 

The summary of the results of education 
in these basic moral and spiritual values is 
quite impressive, and we quote it here so that 
the reader may experience its full force: 


An individual who accepts these basic 


values would be considerate of others. He 
would avoid arrogance. He would respect 
social customs and institutions in proportion 
as they satisfied the needs of human beings. 
He would seek to apply cooperative methods 
to the solution of group problems. He would 
want force to be regulated by law, applied 
with justice, and moderated by compassion. 
He would make a consistent effort to discover 
the truth about problems thar might be pre- 
sented to him for decision as an individual 
or as a citizen. He would claim and use his 
birthright of intellectual freedom; intellec- 
tual honesty would characterize his thoughts 
and his words. The achievement of excel- 
lence by others would evoke from him not 
envy but gratitude. Resenting both special 
privileges and denials of opportunity, he 
would not accept the former for himself nor 
impose the latter upon others. 


Through the character of an individual 
who accepts these values runs the iron thread 
of personal integrity. He would reject all 
deceit and chicanery as an imposition upon 
others and a degradation of himself. He 
would be a man who could be trusted to speak 
the truth, to act with vigor in removing ua- 
wholesome community influences, to keep 
his word, to abide by lawful decisions, and 
to play the game of life according to rules 
which the acceptance of these values imposes 
equally upon all. A clear and compelling 
sense of civic duty would lead him to act 
energetically and unselfishly for the well- 
being of the community. 

Moral values are defined as those which 
have consequences chiefly in social relation- 
ships, while spiritual values take effect mainly 
in terms of inner emotions and sentiments. 
Particularly in relation to the latter, the Com- 
mission is always conscious of the importance 
of religion in this whole process, and never 
escapes the dilemma in which the public 
school finds itself, namely, that of seeking 
to be truly the school of the people which 
adequately represents the culture of the 
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people and at the same time being unable to 
deal adequately with religious matters. It 
has said that, “beyond reason or conviction 
or efficient social action, there is the inner 
life of the Spirit which gives warmth and 
drive to dispassionate treatment of morality.” 
We would prefer to substitute “basic to” for 
the word “beyond,” but apart from that, how 
is this to be achieved without a fundamental 
and adequate religious education? 

The Commission comes again and again 
to a treatment of religion in the public 
schools — so much so that it has produced 
what is virtually a document on religious edu- 
cation. The position clearly taken can be 
stated in four propositions, (1) Religion is 
an important element in American life, 
(2) The schools cannot teach specific reli- 
gious beliefs in a sectarian sense, but (3) The 
American public school respects religious be- 
liefs, and (4) The public schools can and 
should teach about religion. 

We can readily agree with such statements 
as “American democracy cannot select any 
system of religious faith as the sole basis for 
the values to which all Americans subscribe,” 
“They ( the schools) can have no part in se- 
curing acceptance of any one of the numerous 
systems of belief regarding a supernatural 
power and the relation of mankind thereto.” 
But we must protest such a statement as 
“many denominations insist that their faith 
is the only valid one.” The Commission seems 
to be unaware of the fact that in Protestant- 
ism at least there is at present a general 
tendency to assume that not only the different 
branches of Protestantism, but Catholicism, 
and Judaism also, have a contribution to 
make, and that their beliefs are valid as a 
faith for those who conscientiously embrace 
them. 

The remarkable thing about this report is 
not the restrictions on religion in the public 
schools which have been suggested thus far, 
but the very positive note which is taken to- 
ward religion in general. If the recommen- 
dations of this Commissica prevail, teachers 
will no longer deal lightly with matters of 
religion or ignore them <ucrely. “A good 
teacher will not shrug uside the religious 
convictions of children and their parents as 
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being unimportant or unscientific.” But ap- 
pteciative tolerance is but the beginning of 
adequate recognition of religion in the public 
school. The teacher should not hesitate to 
allow children to refer in a natural way to 
religious opinions and religious practices 
when the occasion arises. He will teach a 
decent respect for the religious opinions of 
mankind and the basic facts concerning the 
role of religion in the history and culture of 
mankind. Teachers will not hesitate to show 
that they approve of participation in religious 
activities on the part of their pupils (we wish 
they might have also stressed that teachers 
will do this most effectively by setting an 
example.) When a point about religious 
opinions or religious practices arises in a 
classroom discussion, the teacher will not 
brush it aside with the statement that he is 
not allowed to discuss this matter in the pub- 
lic school for, while religion may not be the 
only source for democratic moral and spiritual 
values, it is surely one of the important 
sources. The character of public education 
does not require the public school to dismiss 
religious beliefs as trivial. 

The subject of weekday religious educa- 
tion does not receive adequate consideration 
in this document. In face of the importance 
which is placed on religion by this Commis- 
sion, one would suppose that more thorough 
consideration would be given to a plan which 
is as extensively used and as potentially pro- 
ductive as the program of weekday religious 
education. The reference to the Champaign 
Decision of the Supreme Court hardly covers 
that subject adequately, and allows an im- 
pression which is entirely too negative. 

In due recogntion of the limitations on 
the public schools, and with laudable hu- 
mility, this Commission gives wholesome 
recognition to the important place in educa- 
tion of other institutions than the schools. 
Religion must be taught by the home and 
the church, if it is to be truly and adequately 
taught at all. On the other hand, the asser- 
tion that “Parents who care deeply about 
religious education for their children can 
readily provide such education by their own 
efforts, and in cooperation with other like- 
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minded parents” makes the situation look 
far too easy. In making such a statement, the 
Commission cannot be aware of the difficulty 
experienced in most American communities 
to find adequate free time for the kind of 
religious education which is implied by this 
report. Moreover, this shrugging off of re- 
sponsibility for suggesting some way of 
bringing under religious education those 
children whose parents do not “care deeply,” 
after asserting the importance of religion to 
the whole venture of moral and spiritual 
values in education, is hardly a statesmanlike 
way of handling a subject which is of pri- 
marty concern to the whole venture of ade- 
quate education. We may hope, however, 
that when the school recognizes that there 
are other educational agencies on which it 
must depend if the full job of education is to 
be done, we may look to a more effective 
kind of cooperation in the common task. This 
is fully recognized in the final chapter of this 
report which is titled “Partners,” the chief 
partner being the home, and the church also 
being recognized as a very important part- 
ner in this whole task. 

As one who worked as a member of the 
committee which produced the report of the 
American Council on Education, Religion 
in Public Education: The Basic Issues, 
(published in 1947) this writer has been 
interested in comparing the content and im- 
plications of the two reports. The Ameri- 
can Council committee was not composed 
entirely of members of the general education 
fraternity, but had on it a number of persons 
interested primarily in religious education. 
It did not deal with the broad subject of 
moral and spiritual values but rather with 
the specific problem of the place of religion 
in general education. Nevertheless, in most 
important particulars, the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education 
Association has embodied the recommenda- 
tions of the earlier committee in its report. 
We may hope that, with this reinforcement 
of emphasis on an acute need in education 
today, greater progress may be made in the 
direction of carrying the recommendations 
and implications into effective practice. 
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gohan ONLY a few years ago it was 
commonly assumed that the problem 
of the relation of religion to public educa- 
tion in America was solved, that the bounda- 
ries between the functions of the Church 
and the State were clearly drawn — the State 
could rightly confine its efforts to the three 
R’s; to the Church belonged responsibility 
for the fourth. The process of seculariza- 
tion was regarded as a natural outcome of 
democracy and of social evolution and was 
simply to be taken for granted. 

But it turns out that this solution is not 
so simple and is not as permanent as had been 
supposed. Public school leaders have dis- 
covered that moral and spiritual values can- 
not easily be isolated from other aspects of 
the educative process; that teaching these 
values cannot be relegated entirely to out- 
side agencies; and that no program for their 
inculcation can be successful if it is restricted 
to limited portions of time or to specified 
periods once or twice a week. These leaders 
ate increasingly perturbed over the obvious 
fact that spiritual immaturity and religious 
illiteracy are widespread and they are be- 
ginning to suspect that the two may have 
some kind of positive correlation. Crime and 
delinquency are on the increase. The con- 
sumption of liquor has reached an all-time 
high. Gambling has become a national scan- 
dal. American home life, once lauded as the 
bulwark of character and morality, is in a de- 
plorably unhealthy condition. Our preach- 
ments on brotherhood, social justice and 
peace have not been as productive in char- 
acter as we had hoped. And civilization it- 





*Adapted from a paper read to the State and 
Regional Executives’ Section of the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America, 
Columbus, Ohio, February 13, 1951. 


self stands in peril with the approach of 
another world war. Something must be 
done, it is now generally admitted, about this 
business of moral and spiritual values; and 
schoolmen admit that part of the responsi- 
bility lies at their doors. 


Church leaders, a large majority of whom 
are ardent supporters of public education, 
have come to realize how barren in resulis 
have been their own rather fragmentary and 
often bungling efforts to provide religious 
education and they are deeply concerned 
about the millions of children who are un- 
reached by the teaching programs of the 
churches. These leaders want to find ways 
by which religion may become a more vital 
part of community life and of the total educa- 
tional experience of all the children and 
youth of the nation. 


A large body of American churchmen in- 
sist that the State is incompetent to provide 
an adequate program of education by virtue 
of its secular nature and that public schools 
lack an essential element which only church- 
sponsored education can supply. The pro- 
ponents of this view have rapidly expanded 
the programs and enlarged the facilities of 
their schools. In certain instances they have 
sought directly to influence the administra- 
tion and the internal operation of the public 
schools. They have sought and secured pub- 
lic funds for auxiliary services to children at- 
tending church schools. Their increasingly 
articulate demands for parity with public sup- 
port are regarded by many thoughtful leaders 
as a serious threat to public education. 

The feeling that the omission of religion 
from the total education of American chil- 
dren may have contributed to our present 
embarrassing predicament is no longer pe- 
culiar to churchmen. The recent Midcen- 
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tury White House Conference, which 
brought together over 5,000 educators, wel- 
fare workers, government officials and 
others, and which included representatives 
of more than 450 organizations concerned 
about children, declared as its purpose the 
consideration of “how we can develop in 
children the mental, emotional and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual happiness 
and to responsible citizenship, and what phy- 
sical, economic and social conditions are 
deemed necessary to this development.” 
Among the findings of this conference were 
these: “Children have a God-given right and 
need for religious training to attain healthy 
personalities and responsible citizenship”; 
and “A special challenge to the nation and 
to the churches and synagogues is presented 
by the fact that half of the children and 
youth of the United States are not now 
reached by any of the institutions of religion.” 
The members of the conference agreed that 
“Educational institutions have a responsi- 
bility to assist the student in developing 
spiritual values and an understanding of the 
religious and ethical principles necessary to 
the development of sound spiritual values.”* 

Although the White House Conference 
thus clearly stated its conviction that reli- 
gion is vital, it was not as clear as it might 
have been regarding the relation of religion 
to public education; and it was extraordi- 
narily hazy with respect to the responsibility 
of the schools for remedying the present 
deficiencies. An original recommendation 
seeking to deal with this issue (admittedly 
too specific and detailed to win general ac- 
ceptance) was voted down and the following 
substitute was adopted: 

Recognizing that knowledge and under- 
standing of religion and ethical concepts are 
essential to the development of spiritual 
values, and that nothing is of greater impor- 
tance to the moral and spiritual health of our 
nation than the work of religius education 
in our homes and families and in our institu- 
tions of religion, we nevertheless strongly 





“Preliminary Report on the Midcentury White 
House Conference for Children and Youth” 
(Mimeographed bulletin, source and date not in- 
dicated), pp. 1, 4. 


affirm the principle of separation of Church 
and State which has been the keystone of 
our American democracy and declare our- 
selves unalterably opposed to the use of the 
public schools, directly or indirectly, for reli- 
gious educational purposes.® 

This seems strange logic for a group pos- 
sessing such experience and maturity. Note 
the seemingly contradictory propositions: 
(1) Religion is so essential to the develop- 
ment of wholesome personality that the pub- 
lic schools cannot hope to accomplish their 
purposes without it; (2) Half the children 
of the nation are now unreached by any of 
the institutions of organized religion; and 
(3) The public schools should not be used, 
directly or indirectly, to supply this need. Did 
the members of the conference expect some 
magic to do the trick? Perhaps they still 
believe in miracles! 

The Present Situation 


Last December the writer addressed a letter 
to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in each of the 48 states, stating 
that he was preparing this paper and asking 
for assistance in an effort “to review the cur- 
rent situation in the nation as a whole, stress- 
ing particularly the most significant develop- 
ments and pressing problems which have 
arisen since the United States Supreme Court 
decision in the Champaign, Illinois case in 
1948.” The Superintendents were generous 
in their cooperation, most of them sending 
printed and mimeographed materials; some, 
carefully prepared statements outlining the 
positions of their respective State Depar:- 
ments; and a few, copies of addresses they 
themselves have delivered on the relation of 
religion to public education. Replies were 
received from 34 of the 48 states—over 
two-thirds. On the whole, the data indicate 
that public school leaders take a constructive 
and forward-looking attitude toward the 
questions at issue. 

A letter similar to the one sent to State 
Superintendents was mailed to State Councils 
of Religious Education and to a selected list 
of county and city councils. Replies were 
received from ten State Councils and from 





*Ibid., p. 9. Italics supplied. 
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about twenty city and county organizations. 
The following report, therefore, is based 
upon materials supplied directly by the per- 
sons best in position to know the facts. In- 
formation was gathered from all the states in 
the Union except Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee and Wy- 
oming. It may be noted that in most of these 
cooperative religious education sponsored by 
religious groups is weak. Whether or not re- 
ports from these states would alter the pic- 
ture to any great extent is not known. 


In presenting the paper, the writer is con- 
cerned primarily with general trends, the 
wide variety of conditions which prevail and 
the many approaches to the problem, rather 
than with statistical summaries. It is be- 
lieved that the comments offered accurately 
depict the general situation as it now exists. 

Disavowal of Responsibility. A few State 
Departments of Public Education apparently 
try to shift responsibility for providing an 
understanding of the religious aspects of cul- 
ture by evading the issue entirely. Religion 
is not their baby and they will have nothing 
to do with it. For example, one Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, quoting the 
State Constitution to the effect that “No sec- 
tarian tenets or doctrines shall ever be taught 
in the public schools,” was content to dis- 
pose of the whole matter by completely iden- 
tifying religion with sectarianism. “Under 
the Constitution,” wrote she, “it is not per- 
missible to teach religion in the public 
schools.” Hence she did not deem it feasible 
either to furnish data or to offer further com- 
ments about the situation. “This department 
has no material available on this subject, since 
it is expressly forbidden” — period! 

In a similar vein, the Consultant on Ad- 
ministrative Problems in another state wrote, 
“Both our State Constitution and our State 
laws have been interpreted by our Supreme 
Court and our Attorney General as prohibi- 
ting the teaching of religion and the study of 
the Bible in the public schools of the state. 
This provision precludes any activity such 
as that to which you refer.” 


In defining the powers and duties of the 
State Superintendent of Instruction, the State 
Constitution of still another state provides 
that “He shall exclude all sectarian books and 
instruction from the public schools.” The 
Supreme Court in this instance has ruled that 
the Bible is a sectarian book and must there- 
fore be barred from the public schools. The 
State Superintendent feels that it is his duty 
to enforce the provisions in order to keep his 
oath of office and he apparently doesn’t like 
for outsiders to interfere with his methods of 
operation: “It is the Department of Public 
Instruction’s opinion that it is unethical for 
persons or organizations to request the State 
Superintendent or local school officials to 
act contrary to the constitutional provisions.” 

Autonomy of Local Administratwe Units. 
A considerable number of State Departmenss 
of Education indicate that their actions are 
not prescribed by statute and that initiative 
is left to lesser administrative units, such as 
the county, municipality or district. Typical 
of this situation is Ohio, where schools are 
in charge of local boards of education em- 
powered to make such rules and i 
as may be deemed desirable for the admini- 
stration of their schools. Classes in religious 
education in local districts are organized by 
the consent and with the approval of local 
boards. Actions taken with respect to these 
classes subsequent to the Champaign decision 
have been taken by local boards rather than 
by the State Department. 

In a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Vermont, held in October, 1948, it 
was voted to refer inquiries regarding the 
use of school buildings for purposes relating 
to religion or religious education to local 
boards of school directors for their considera- 
tion in accordance with the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Champaign case.* Ap- 
parently, however, the Vermont State Depart- 
ment feels that local boards need some guid- 
ance in the matter, for it had previously 
issued a special bulletin which specifically 
recognized the joint responsibilities of the 
home, the church and the school and sug- 





“Vermont ent of Education, Spe- 


tate Deparrm: 
cial Vsllote Nat 8, 1948-49 (October 29, 1948). 
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gested that “the public school cannot, aad 
should not endeavor to, perform these func- 
tions in religious education which the home 
and the church are especially equipped to 
provide.” The religious education functions 
of the public school were considered “mainly 
those of teaching youth respect for human 
personality, recognition of the dignity and 
worth of the individual, his obligations to 
the other members of society, and an under- 
standing of the importance of religion to the 
development of mankind.” And the De- 
partment recommended “that local public 
school districts restrict their religious educa- 
tion endeavors to these ends through appro- 
priate correlation with curricular activities 
and exclude all so-called religious education 
courses taught by or sponsored by religious 
denominations or sects.”* 

In Connecticut, where the Constitution is 
silent with regard to religious instruction, 
it has been the practice of numerous towns 
in the state to arrange for such instruction 
in various ways, generally on a released time 
basis. Following the Supreme Court decision 
in the Champaign case, the State Department 
circulated a questionnaire to discover the 
practices in the state and requested comments 
from school men concerning their reactions 
toward the decision. In commenting on the 
decision the respondents are reported to have 
“varied from strong approval . . . through 
various qualifications to strong disagree- 
ments. The majority of those commenting 
felt that the decision was timely and in ac- 
cord with the best interests of public educa- 
tion.”° Subsequent to this survey, the Com- 
missioner issued a circular letter in which 
he outlined the conditions under which reli- 
gious education classes might be conducted 
within the limits laid down by the Court, and 
offered certain suggestions regarding the im- 
provement of the program within the state. 
He expressed himself explicitly with respect 
to the importance of religion in education 
as follows: 

It is doubtful that we shall solve this par- 


"Ibid., No. 19, 1947-48 (February 13, 1948). 

“Connecticut State Department of Education, 
“Religious Education in Connecticut Public 
Schools” (Mimeographed bulletin, 1948), p. 3. 


ticular issue until we are willing to discuss the 
religious education of man and his prepara- 
tion for the full life. Education is incom- 
plete unless the individual has been pre- 
pared either to accept the denomination in- 
herited by him or to have attained sufficient 
wisdom to associate himself with the group 
which holds for him the most satisfaction 
and value. We have been confused because 
we think in terms of sectarianism or denomi- 
nationalism rather than the fundamental 
principles.’ 

These are only a few examples. Many 
other states leave the matter to the regula- 
tion of local boards. These cases have been 
cited to indicate three attitudes currently 
taken toward the problem: (1) Certain states 
leave administration entirely in the hands of 
local authorities, without attempting to in- 
fluence their judgment in the matter; (2) 
Others offer guidance of a sort that would 
tend to limit the place of religion to inci- 
dental presentation in connection with the 
regular school curriculum, to the exclusion of 
participation in the program by cooperating 
religious groups; while (3) some urge care- 
ful consideration of the essential place of 
religion in man’s development and express 
the conviction that ways may be found to 
teach it on a basis that avoids the crippling 
effects of sectarianism. 

Cooperation Between Public Schools 
and Religious Groups 

Use of School Buildings. One of the fac- 
tors in the Champaign school program de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court was the use of school buildings by 
churches for purposes of sectarian instruc- 
tion. It is interesting to find that several 
states have specific provisions in their stat- 
utes authorizing the use of buildings for 
religious purposes and, in most of these in- 
stances, legal counsel has advised that it is 
permissible for such practices to continue. 
Only a few examples of a wide variety can 
be mentioned. In New Hampshire, “use is 
frequently made of the schoolhouse in rural 
areas where the Sunday services or the Sun- 
day school is held for the community. Per- 


"Connecticut State Department of Education, 


Circular Letter No. 13, Series 1947-48, p. 2. 
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mission . . . in these instances is given by the 
local school board.”* In Virginia, the At- 
torney General has ruled that “the mere use 
of the public school building during the 
regular school hours for non-sectarian, non- 
compulsory religious instruction” (such as 
that now carried on by the Virginia Council 
of Churches) is permissible.’ In North Caro- 
lina, courses in the Bible offered by teachers 
employed by the churches are usually taught 
in public school buildings. In West Virginia, 
school property may be used outside of school 
hours for religious education provided that 
no extra expense is involved for the school 
board. The Superintendent of Illinois has 
stated that the constitutionality of granting 
temporary use of school buildings for reli- 
gious meetings and Sunday schools, when the 
buildings are not occupied for school pur- 
poses, was not under review by the Supreme 
Court in the Champaign case; and he has held 
that such use is probably not illegal if the 
school board furnishes no funds and is re- 
quired to pay no expense. 

In a number of states, however, use of 
school properties and facilities for religious 
purposes and by religious groups is prohi- 
bited, sometimes by formal statute, at other 
times by interpretations of council or mem- 
bers of the State Department of Education. 
Among these are Iowa, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota and Utah. 

Weekday Religious Education. The spe- 
cial plan known as “Released Time” has re- 
ceived widespread attention since the Cham- 
paign case and this plan was the one most 
frequently mentioned in the correspondence 
with State Superintendents. It is evident that 
most of them think primarily of released 
time classes when they discuss religion in 
public education. A few Superintendents re- 
port that released time plans have been dis- 
continued in certain school systems where 
formerly they had been in operation, that ob- 
jections have been raised by local patrons in 





‘Letter from Hilton C. Buley, Commissioner of 
Education, New Hampshire, to Rev. Whitney S. K. 
Yeaple, September 23, 1949. 

*Letter from Assistant Attorney General Walter 
E. Rogers to R. C. Haydon, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Virginia, April 12, 


some instances, and that school leaders some- 
times find it difficult to integrate weekday 
classes into their total school programs. On 
the whole, however, the general reaction of 
state leaders seems to be very favorable to 
weekday religious education. One Superin- 
tendent who reported certain objections 
nevertheless felt that the overall effect was 
helpful: 

There are certain objections to it on the 
part of some school patrons, such as: (1) 
pupils who are not being excused are made 
conspicuous; (2) teachers find it necessary 
to provide busy work for pupils who are 
left; (3) teachers are paid for time when 
they do not teach their pupils. All of these 
objections seem somewhat exaggerated, but 
nevertheless exist. In spite of them, the in- 
struction given during released time is serv- 
ing a purpose in the lives of the pupils. 

Many State Departments have issued 
special bulletins regarding weekday religious 
education classes, some of which have spe- 
cifically authorized the continuation of pro- 
grams already under way and without con- 
siderable modification; others have desig- 
nated the features which are now regarded 
as unconstitutional and have suggested ways 
by which existing practices may be brought 
within the law. Among the states whose 
State Departments specifically report per- 
missive statutes are California, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Maryland has no state 
policy but one or two counties are operating 
weekday schools by authority of local boards. 
In Delaware, the State Board of Education 
is reported as having the matter under con- 
sideration, the consensus of the group being 
that released time should not be given dur- 
ing the school day. 

Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Utah are 
among the states whose State Departments 
have defined the limits within which week- 
day classes may continue. In Rhode Island, a 
special committee of the state legislature 
studied the advisability of passing a state 
law permitting the release of pupils and this 





“Tetter from Dean M. Schweickhard, Minne- 
sota State Commissioner of Education, December 
15, 1950. 
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committee reported that cities and towns have 
sufficient authority now to release children 
from school to attend religious instruction 
and, therefore, no state law permitting the 
practice is necessary. In New Hampshire and 
in West Virginia, where no authority is ex- 
pressly given in state law, the Superintendents 
have expressed opinions unfavorable to the 
plan. 


These examples are enough to illustrate the 
fact that there are at least the five following 
types of situation in the several states with 
respect to the operation of weekday religious 
education classes since the Champaign de- 
cision: (1) Released time is specifically au- 
thorized by law in certain states and classes 
have been continued without interference by 
public school authorities; (2) In the absence of 
statutory regulations, certain states have spe- 
cifically relegated authority to local boards; 
(3) In at least one instance, the State legisla- 
ture has refrained from passing legislation, 
leaving the matter to the discretion of local 
boards; (4) Modifications have been made 
in plans previously in operation in order to 
bring the practices within constitutional 
limitations as interpreted in the Champaiga 
decision; (5) In a few cases, State Depars- 
ments have interpreted this decision as pro- 
hibiting released time classes altogether. 


Several of the State, County and City Coun- 
cils of Religious Education made extensive 
reports of the situations in their respective 
territories, but there is hardly space to pre- 
sent these in detail. Perhaps the following 
special references should be made. In Michi- 
gan, after the State Department issued a 
folder declaring that certain features of the 
plan previously operating in the state were 
unconstitutional, “about 90 per cent of the 
Week Day Schools folded up.” However, a 
number of schools have continued, some on 
released time, others in public school build- 
ings either during or outside of school time. 
The State Department’s memorandam has 
not prevented one militant religious group 
which claims to be nondenominational from 
going into many rural districts in Michigan 
and teaching sectarian dogmas in the public 
schools. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Pennsylvania reports an increasing at- 
tendance upon weekday classes, a mounting 
demand for curriculum materials that meet 
the standards of classes in the public schools 
and a desire for better guidance for teachers 
in weekday programs. Some concern is felt 
by religious leaders in Pennsylvania over 
what they regard as a tendency among school 
men and some community leaders to con- 
fuse “religious education” with moral and 
ethical instruction. While they regatd 
moral and ethical concepts and principles as 
a definite part of religion, they do not want 
to see religion “watered down.” 

Ohio reports an expansion of its program 
of weekday religious education which now 
employs over 100 teachers, many with mas- 
ters’ degrees. After the Champaign decision, 
some 23 communities discontinued their 
weekday classes, while about 50 continued. 
Several of the larger cities which had con- 
ducted classes in public school buildings 
changed to church buildings, but some of 
these have since returned to school buildings. 
Under the auspices of one of the denomi- 
national boards of education, several con- 
ferences have been held in the state dealing 
with what public schools may do in the 
way of religious instruction. 

The Virginia Council issued a series of 
mimeograph bulletins in the Spring and 
Summer of 1948, interpreting the Cham- 
paign decision as it applied to the program ia 
Virginia. Weekday religious education has 
had a steady growth in that state, with two 
teachers and an annual budget of $3,600 in 
1930, thirty-seven teachers and a budget of 
$25,000 in 1940, and 84 teachers and a budget 
of $140,000 in 1950. 

The Missouri Council has issued a bulletin, 
“Religion in Public Education,” for the 
guidance of teachers and school boards; and 
a series of supplementary leaflets carrying 
such titles as “Religion and the Public 
School,” “Sectarian-Controlled Public 
Schools,” “Spiritual Values in Education,” and 
“The Church and Public Education.” It has 
developed an “Attendance Plan,” now in use 





“Virginia Council of Churches, Weekday Re- 
ligious Education in Virginia (a collection of 
mimeographed bulletins, 1948). 
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in thirty or more counties, in which public 
school teachers encourage attendance on the 
part of pupils at religious services in their own 
churches. It is reported that no complaints 
against the plan have come from any of the 
schools and that many teachers testify that 
its use has improved the behavior of their 
pupils. The state colleges in Missouri have 
introduced religious education courses into 
their curricula as aids in the training of 
public school teachers. 

Particularly notable work has been done in 
New York City by the Greater New York 
Coordinating Committee on Released Time 
of Jews, Protestants and Roman Catholics and 
by the Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. Statistics issued by the City Board of 
Education show a remarkable growth of en- 
rollment in released time classes from 3,151 
in February, 1941, to over 110,000 in June, 
1950. The Protestant Council arranges a 
series of city-wide weekday teachers’ insti- 
tutes and another of round table chats for 
ministers and weekday church school workers, 
making available to church workers the 
counsel of outstanding leaders in the con- 
sideration of educational problems. The 
Greater New York Coordinating Commit- 
tee prepared a brochure on released time and 
presented it to the Midcentury White House 
Conference. Two recent court cases in 
which the legality of released time was tried, 
one in Brooklyn and the other in New York 
City, were decided in favor of the program. 

The limitations of space make impossible 
even the briefest reference to extensive de- 
velopments in such centers as Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena and Pittsburgh, all 
of which have thriving weekday systems re- 
ported in the present survey. But enough 
has been written to provide conclusive evi- 
dence that weekday religious education did 
not die in the battle of Champaign! 

Clearer Definition of Function. One of 
the helpful effects of the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Champaign case has been a 
clarification of issues and a clearer definition 
of the functions of the public school with 
respect to the religious phases of our culture. 


It is true that this decision dealt only with 
limited aspects of this problem, but as a result 
of it a great many school leaders have given 
more careful attention to the respective 
powers and duties of the church and the 
state in providing a total program of educa- 
tion. It seems now to be fairly generally 
recognized that the Champaign decision deait 
only with what churches and religious groups 
may do as outside agencies within the public 
schools and not at all with what the schools 
themselves may do, acting independently of 
the churches and within their own jurisdic- 
tion. One possible outcome may be that the 
schools will henceforth face more seriously 
their own obligations and will make more 
adequate provisions for elements which 
hitherto they have neglected or ignored. 

There seems to be a growing consensus 

that a public school system exceeds it consti- 
tutional authority when it 

(1) uses its buildings and facilities for the 
dissemination of religious doctrines; 

(2) directly aids religious groups in the 
propagation of their faith; 

(3) uses its compulsory system to advance 
the work of religious agencies; 

(4) distributes enrollment blanks and 
keeps records of attendance in reli- 
gious education classes; 

(5) exercises jurisdiction over teachers 
employed by religious groups; 

(6) expends funds for purposes of sec- 
tarian instructions. 

But instances of every one of these practices 
may be found in public schools somewhere 
at the present time. 


On the other hand, there is i 
recognition of the fact that public schools, 
without being challenged on constitutional 
grounds, may give a much larger place in 
their regular programs than most of them 
have been giving to the history and litera- 
ture of religion. They may give more con- 


. sideration to the churches and other religious 


agencies as significant factors in the total 
life of the community than has ordinarily 
been their custom. With a few exceptions, 
in states where specific prohibitions are con- 
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tained in statutory regulations, public schools 
may with impunity 

(1) teach courses in biblical history and 
literature; 

(2) include in literature courses the writ- 
ings of great religious leaders; 

(3) give recognition to religious leaders 

' and institutions in the study of his- 
tory; 

(4) call attention to religious influences 
in art, architecture, and sculpture; 

(5) provide instruction in sacred music 
as a part of music education; 

(6) visit churches and synagogues in 
connection with field trips and ex- 
cursions; 

(7) consider current religious ideas and 
agencies in social studies and in cur- 
rent events classes; 

(8) invite religious leaders to address 
school assemblies; 

(9) use religious leaders as resource per- 
sons in the study of community prob- 
lems; 

(10) conduct classes which deal with 
moral and spiritual values. 


Public Schools Face Their Own Tasks 


Many religious leaders seem to have the 
impression that if church groups do not 
rush in and set up machinery for religious 
instruction the public schools will do nothing 
in this regard. Charges that the public 
schools are “godless” may still be heard from 
those who have vested interests to serve. But 
that such is not generally the case becomes 
quite clear to anyone who attempts to make 
a fair and objective estimate of the present 
situation. We may turn now to some in- 
stances in which the public schools under 
their own steam are making progress toward 
providing instruction for their pupils. 

A Distinction between Religion and Sec- 
tarianism, Public school leaders are coming 
to see much more clearly the lines of de- 
marcation between sectarian and nonsectarian 
instruction. Ambiguity at this point has 
been the occasion for endless confusion. The 
Nebraska State Department of Public In- 
struction may be cited as one example, among 
a number that might be given, of state de- 


partments which try to make clear the dis- 
tinction between the two types of teaching. 
According to Nebraska, sectarian instruction 
has to do with “activities in the community 
which are controlled by church officials or 
representatives and . . . are not a part of the 
regular program of the schools.” It is held 
that “such activities should be offered out- 
side the school day, and school credit for par- 
ticipation should not be given.” Non-sec- 
tarian instruction, on the other hand, is de- 
fined as a course “offered as a part of the 
regular program of the school,” and decisions 
as to whether or not such courses may be 
offered rest with the local boards of educa- 
tion. When these courses are offered in the 
school under the same conditions as other 
subjects, regular school credit may be given.'? 
The Nebraska Department has given wide 
circulation to copies of an address by Dr. 
O. H. Werner, of the University of Nebraska, 
on “The Teaching of Religion in the Public 
Schools.” The speaker outlined ten ways in 
which public schools now teach, or may teach, 
religion. According to Dr. Werner, we 
teach religion. 
(1) “when we help learners to be real 
persons”; (2) “when we help learners to 
understand the religious elements in the 
good life, encourage them to be willing 
to choose such elements, and give them 
opportunities to practice them favorably”; 
(3) “when we help learners to become 
familiar with, to appreciate and to let their 
lives be influenced by the religious ele- 
ments in our regular school curriculum”; 
(4) “when we help learners to become 
acquainted with and to appreciate the 
aesthetic masterpieces which have a reli- 
gious aspect”; (5) “when we help learners 
to relate themselves effectively and hap- 
pily to our universe in such a way that they 
exemplify perspective, respect, devotion, 
confidence and humility”; (6) “when we 
help learners to become acquainted with 
the organized church”; (7) “when we 
help learners to understand the importance 
of a personal spiritual life, to be willing to 
cultivate it and to take advantage of op- 


"Nebraska State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, “Religious Education in Nebraska Communi- 
ties as it Relates to the School Program” (Mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, July, 1944). 
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portunities for its practice”; (8) “when 
we help learners to become conscious of 
their personal and social responsibilities 
which religion imposes, to discover the 
approaches to the discharge of these duties 
and to provide opportunities for the prac- 
tice of activities in which such duties are 
involved”; (9) “when we help learners to 
become conscious of the value of religion 
in life by seeing the personal example of 
religion at its best in the teacher, in fellow 
pupils, in other people in the community 
and in the lives of great persons”; and 

(10) “when we help learners to find har- 

mony in the activities of school, church, 

home and other community organizations 

in which religion is an important element.” 
In all these ways, Dr. Werner believes, we 
now teach or may teach religion in public 
schools and we may do so by placing em- 
phasis upon unity rather than on undesirable 
diversity or upon total uniformity.'* Such 
teaching may be religious without being sec- 
tarian. 

High School Credit for Bible Study. The 
Virginia State Board of Education issues an 
official syllabus of Bible study for high 
school pupils, consisting of three courses, one 
each in Old Testament history, Old Testa- 
ment literature, and New Testament history 
and literature. The syllabus was first pre- 
pared in 1916 by a selected committee com- 
posed of persons actively connected with the 
Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
churches and was approved by the State Board 
of Education. It has been re-issued from 
time to time with few changes and has been 
in continuous use in the schools of the state 
since its first publication. The materials 
consist largely of outlines of the books of the 
Bible with references to the appropriate 
passages, offered without comment. High 
school pupils desiring to do so may substi- 
tute a unit in Bible study for one of the 
regular electives. Upon passing the exami- 
nation in any of the three courses, half a unit 
of credit is granted, a maximum of one unit 
being allowed toward gradaution. The courscs 
may be taken in Sunday schools, vacation 
church schools, Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.CA. 





* Ibid. 
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classes, or in private schools and classes.* In 
a recent opinion rendered by the office of 
the Attorney General, the view was expressed 
that the material constituted “a non-sectarian 
elective course in biblical history and litera- 
ture” and that it might be offered in the pub- 
lic schools.** 

Although New York State has no “official” 
course of Bible study, there has been de- 
veloped on an experimental basis and under 
the direction of the Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education a course entitled, 
“The Bible as Literature,’ described as “a 
study from a literary point of view of the 
content and cultural significance of the 
Bible.”**° The course is divided into 18 
units, covering both the Old and the New 
Testament. The syllabus suggests that “The 
teacher should take five or ten minutes at the 
close of each period to comment” on the 
content of the lesson or on similar material. 
He is expected to “help the students to de- 
velop a live appreciation of the influences 
which the Bible has exerted on our culture” 
and is to “ask them constantly to be on the 
watch for references of any kind—in the 
daily newspapers, the movies, general read- 
ing, for everyday situations—which illustrate 
these influences.” Above all, he is to “em- 
phasize the necessity of reading the Biblical 
material with regularity and care.” 

The writer has no information regarding 
the present use of this syllabus in the schools 
of New York. It is reported that 49 schools 
were offering this type of instruction before 
the war and that there is considerable inter- 
est throughout the state in the further de- 
velopment of this plan of teaching.” 

Until recently the North Dakota Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction permitted credit 
for the study of the Bible in the high schools 





“Virginia State Board of Education, Official 
Syllabus of Bible Study for High School Pupils, 
Courses I, II, III (Richmond, various dates). 

“Letter from Walter E. Rogers, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, to R. C. Haydon, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, April 12, 1948. 

"The Bible as Literature (a mimeographed out- 
line supplied by A. K. Getman, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, New York 
State Department of Education). 

"Letter from A. K. Getman, December 18, 1950. 
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of that state. A full year’s course was of- 
fered, the first semester devoted to the Old 
Testament and the second semester to the 
New Testament. A committee of interested 
persons, outside the Department, prepared 
the syllabus and the examinations. As a re- 
sult of the decision in the Champaign case, 
credit for the course has been discontinued.*$ 


On the other hand, certain states have re- 
affirmed their position on granting credit for 
high school Bible study. For many years the 
Utah State Department has permitted high 
schools to accept for graduation not more 
than one unit of Bible taken in private semi- 
naries or schools. A regulation issued some 
time after the Champaign decision author- 
ized the continuation of this practice but 
added that “No credit is to be given for classes 
devoted to denominational instruction.” 


The State of North Carolina has no statute 
against teaching courses in Bible in the pub- 
lic schools, and a number of schools have 
courses offered on an elective basis. A bul- 
letin issued by the State Department con- 
tains the following references to such courses: 


The teaching of Bible is not sponsored 
nor promoted by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. For this reason no course 
of study in the teaching of Bible has been 
issued by the Department. 

Credit may be allowed as an elective unit 
toward graduation if the person teaching the 
course is certified by the Division of Profes- 
sional Service. 

As a rule the establishment of courses in 
the teaching of the Bible is sponsored by the 
local Council of Churches. In many in- 
stances this organization nominates the 
teacher but the teacher is elected by the local 
school board and becomes a regular member 
of the faculty. Usually the full salary of the 
teacher of Bible is paid by the local spon- 
soring agency.”° 


*Tetter from M. F. Peterson, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, North Dakota Department of Public In- 
struction, December 11, 1950. 

*Trems for Superintendents” (Mimeographed 
bulletin, Utah Department of Public Instruction, 
May 4, 1949). 

*North Carolina State Department of Public In- 
struction, “Teaching of Bible in North Carolina 
Public Schools” (Mimeographed bulletin, Febru- 
ary, 1947). 


Following the Supreme Court decision in 
the Champaign case, some of the school dis- 
tricts in North Carolina discontinued their 
Bible courses. In response to an inquiry as 
to whether these courses might be resumed, 
the Attorney General replied that “The State 
Board of Education has not taken any action 
with respect to this matter, leaving the de- 
cision entirely to the local school trustees for 
their determination. There is no State law 
on the subject.” He advised his correspon- 
dent to consult a local attorney with respect 
to the plans proposed and implied that any 
method which did not directly conflict with 
the ruling of the Supreme Court would be 
permitted." 

The State Superintendent in West Vir- 
ginia has advised school leaders that the 
opinions and rulings of the courts directed 
against released time for religious education 
do not apply to classes offered by the schools 
as a part of their regular curricula. He has 
held that turning over school facilities and 
school children to agencies outside the schools 
is illegal but that Bible may be offered as an 
elective subject in high schools. 

Religious Content in Public School Text- 
books. Some public school systems make 
definite provision for the inclusion of reli- 
gious materials within their regular curricula, 
as, for example, Los Angeles has done in her 
program of “Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education.” As a matter of fact varying 
emphases are placed upon religion and reli- 
gious institutions in nearly all public school 
curricula, particularly in such subjects as art, 
literature, music and the social studies. One 
recent survey of social science textbooks used 
in three public school systems in Pennsyl- 
vania revealed that in these books there is a 
considerable body of religious material; all 
the major religions are given some attention; 
the authors of the materials seem to be ob- 
jective in their treatment of the various 
faiths; religion is presented as having a defi- 
nite place in contemporary life and as ful- 
filling needs of man which cannot be met by 
other means; and, in a few instances, strong 


*Letter from Harry A. McMullen, Attorney 
General, to Miss Nancy Lee Smith, January 25, 
1950. 
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appeals are made for the church and for reli- 
gion. But the investigator reported that 
“it would be impossible to determine whether 
an individual author were Catholic, Jew or 
Protestant by reading his book.”* 

One of the members of the staff of the De- 
partment of Religious Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is making a careful 
analysis of the religious content of the social 
studies textbooks now most widely used in 
the public schools of the nation. The study 
is not as yet complete, but it is clear that 
there is a substantial body of religious ma- 
terial and that no textbook is entirely devoid 
of religious content. The authors have 
played down matters of theological difference 
and sectarian controversy and have empha- 
sized religion as a potential power for social 
uplift. The investigator is convinced that 
the content of these textbooks provides a 
valuable resource for the promotion of reli- 
gious education. Not intended specifically 
for the teaching of religion, of course, it 
nevertheless may help to provide a favorable 
climate for the work of the home and the 
church in their more intensive efforts toward 
religious development. 

Experimental Work under State Auspices. 
One of the most significant ventures in the 
exploration of moral and spiritual values in 
public education now currently being carried 
on is that underway in the State of Kentucky. 
There the State Department of Education 
has constituted a “Committee on Moral and 
Spiritual Education” and has conducted two 
workshops under the cooperative sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Education, the 
University of Kentucky, the University of 
Louisville and the four state colleges. Dr. 
William Clayton Bower, veteran leader in 
religious education, has spearheaded the 
movement and has directed the workshops. 
The first of these, held in the summer of 
1949, was designed “to orient the participants 
to the movement of emphasis upon moral and 
spiritual values in education, . . . to work out 





7. H. McCausland, “Religious Content of the 
Basic Social Science Textbooks in the Secondary 
Schools of Three Pennsvlvania Public School Dis- 
tricts.” (Unpublished Master of Arts thesis, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1948). 


a basic philosophy, to explore the major areas 
of school experience, and to develop tech- 
niques for the discovery and development of 
moral and spiritual values in these areas,” 
and to plan for experimental work in six 
pilot schools during the school year 1949- 
1950. The second workshop, conducted in 
the summer of 1950, reviewed the experi- 
mental results of the year preceding; analyzed 
and appraised that experience; brought to- 
gether in practical and usable form actual 
procedures, techniques and materials, in- 
cluding a considerable body of concrete case 
histories; and made available the findings in 
attractive printed form. 

The philosophy underlying the project 
has been summarized by the Director as fol- 
lows: 


First, it is based upon the conviction that 
there should be a complete separation of 
church and state. 

Second, it is based upon the conviction 
that moral and spiritual values are indige- 
nous to the school community and the educa- 
tive process. That is to say, they are qualities, 
potential qualities, that attach to any and 
every experience that goes on in the school 
community and in relation to the various 
subject matters of the tradition with which 
the educational process is concerned. 

It follows from this that there is, therefore, 
no need of injecting a program in moral and 
spiritual values into the school from some 
agency outside the school. These values are 
already potentially there. They are inherent 
in the very nature of the school as a com- 
munity and in the nature of the activities and 
relationships that constitute the school as an 
educational institution. 

The third salient point in the underlying 
philosophy of this movement is that . . . this 
program should be experimental in nature . . . 
it is not something that can be worked out 
by somebody and handed over to the school 
and put down upon the school.”* 

Actuated by this philosophy the Kentucky 
Committee conceived its task in the initial 
stages as three-fold: (1) to discover where 
moral and spiritual values are being generated 
in the experience of individual pupils and of 





*Commonwealth of Kentucky, “Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in Education,” Educational Bulletin 
18:902-4 (October, 1950). 
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the school as a community; (2) once having 
located these values, to identify them “in the 
field of the moral and spiritual life as we do 
the constitutent of the sciences, such as chem- 
istry, physics, astronomy, and biology, and of 
literature and the arts”; and (3) to develop 
them intelligently and constructively, “so that 
they become integral in the experience of 
growing people as controls in their relations 
to the world in which they live and in their 
behavior.”** 

After a preliminary analysis of the cur- 
ricula of Kentucky schools, the Committee 
reported that opportunities exist for the 
realization of such values as the following: 
(1) a concept of the universe as a logical, 
orderly, predictable place; (2) sympathy, 
understanding, kindliness, and a feeling of 
warmth toward one’s fellowmen; (3) re- 
spect for the dignity and worth of every hu- 
man being; (4) belief in some creative, 
guiding power, higher than man; (5) recog- 
nition of the changing concept of man’s rela- 
tionship to God; and (6) belief that through 
group action men will sense a movement of 
good will among all men.** Moreover, it was 
emphasized that 

There is a place in the social studies cur- 
riculum for pupils to gain a concept of the 
part the church plays in the community and 
national life. Young children can discuss 
their churches and what they do at church. 
Older children can take part in the units based 
on the music, art, or architecture of churches. 
High school courses provide opportunities 
for a discussion of problems which all 
churches are facing today.* 

The report of the Committee provides 
ample evidence that the work of the schools 
gives frequent opportunity for the considera- 
tion of the ideas, symbols and institutions of 
religion. For example, among the home 
room programs recorded was one “Interfaith 
Program,” which included the singing of 
“Faith of our Fathers,” the display of symbols 
secured from several churches, and addresses 
by speakers who prepared their scripts with 
the help of their respective clergymen and 


*Tbid., p. 903. 
*Ibid., pp. 776, 781. 
*Ibid., p. 780. 


treated some phase of the Roman Catholic, 
the Greek Orthodox, the Jewish and the Prot- 
estant faiths. At the appropriate seasons, 
posters were displayed showing the origin of 
Christmas decorations and customs; Easter 
plays portrayed the traditional values inher- 
ing in the Passover festival and in the Chris- 
tian observance of the Last Supper; and the 
religious significance of Thanksgiving for 
people of all faiths was given ample empha- 
sis. 

It is held by the participants in the project 
that “Science should be taught in such a way 
that a clear concept of a supreme creative 
force in the universe results”; that, in music, 
“Teachers should use songs that illustrate the 
contribution that all races, religions, and na- 
tionalities have made to our culture”; and 
that courses in art should “give pupils an 
opportunity to observe that man’s worship of 
God is recorded in a long series of paintings, 
illuminated manuscripts, stained glass win- 
dows, and beautiful architectural designs.” On 
one of the field trips, a visit was arranged to a 
cathedral where “the significance of the gift 
of the priceless art treasures of the church 
was discussed,” and a sunrise service was held 
in which “The leader of the service brought 
out the significance of the hilltop and looking 
up to God in faith.” 

The Religious Philosophy of Many School 
Leaders. The fear often expressed that secu- 
larism has captured, or may capture, our 
American public schools is soon allayed when 
one reads the wealth of material dealing with 
the present problem issued by school officials 
and departments of education. It is safe to 
state that an overwhelming majority of the 
public school leaders of the country are deeply 
religious people and are vitally interested in 
providing for the children and youth of the 
nation a more adequate orientation in reli- 
gion. Many of them have given outright ex- 
pression of their commitments to religious 
faith. 

One notable presentation that came to the 
attention of the writer in the collection of 
materials for this paper is a copy of an ad- 
dress on the relation of the church and school 
in religious education, made by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
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State of Florida.” In this address Superin- 
tendent Bailey pointed out that there is noth- 
ing in Florida law which could be construed 
as restricting any proper activity in religious 
education but admitted that, even with per- 
missive legislation and friendly court inter- 
pretations, the public schools are limited as 
instruments of religious education. Among 
the limitations he mentioned are the hetero- 
genity of the population, the feeling of many 
that no state institution can fairly represent 
their own beliefs which to the holders are 
regarded as sacred, and the mistaken zeal of 
radicals who insist upon their particular 
brands of exclusivism. “Oddly enough,” Dr. 
Bailey observed, “in nearly every instance in 
which religious education has been chal- 
lenged in the courts, the challenger has been 
a Christian zealot who felt that his doctrines 
and dogmas were in jeopardy by public school 
participation in the religious growth and 
development of children.” The Champaiga 
case was mentioned as an exception.** There 
can be little doubt of the profound apprecia- 
tion of the necessary place of religion in a 
well rounded program of education held by 
schoolment like Superintendent Bailey. Said 
he, 

. . . there is an obligation resting upon 
public education to provide a rounded and 
complete education for our children and 
youth. Any program of education which 
ministers to physical, mental and moral needs 
to the exclusion of developmental spiritual 
needs is partial, incomplete, and unsatisfac- 
tory .. 

‘the no patience with the point of view 
which would crowd the Bible and all refer- 
ence to Christianity from the curriculum. 
Religion and its literary sources are so in- 
extricably a part of our culture that know!l- 
edge and understanding of them is essential 
to any rounded education. 

It is assured that the goals of general edu- 
cation cannot be realized except by the in- 
clusion of elements commonly called reli- 
gious . 





“Thomas D. Bailey, “Relationship of the Church 
and School in Religious Education . . . An address 

. . Sunday, June 4, 1950” (Mimeographed). 

*Ibid., p. 7. 

*Ibid., pp. 7, 8, 9. 


Whither Bound? 

What, then, is the proper relation of reli- 
gion to public education? There is no one 
answer so far as the country as a whole is 
concerned. There are many approaches to 
the problem and many different degrees of 
emphasis upon religion in current school 
programs. There seems to be an increasing 
awareness of the essential place of religion 
in the development of moral and spiritual 
values, but a lack of consensus as to how it 
may be included in the school curriculum. It 
seems to the writer that, in working out a 
solution, certain principles should be carefully 
observed. 

First, the separation of church and state 
must be maintained. There are grave dangers 
when the state comes under ecclesiastical con- 
trol, as there are also dangers when the church 
is submerged in a totalitarian state. Our 
American way of dealing with this problem 
is not foolproof and we may improve it as 
we move ahead; but we must never allow our 
political mechanisms to interfere with reli- 
gious liberty, nor must we permit ecclesiasti- 
cal pressures to restrict the freedom of the 
schools. 

Second, we must critically re-examine in 
the light of current conditions and problems 
our presuppositions regarding the meaning 
of the separation of church and state. We can- 
not easily assume that interpretations of this 
principle which were accepted at particular 
moments in our past history are necessarily 
adequate for other times and in changing 
circumstances. How easily we make Madi- 
son and Jefferson bear the weight of our own 
prejudices! We must be particularly careful 
not to select only such facts as support our 
own preconceptions. It is interesting, for 
example, to find that two leading scholars 
of the present generation review the same 
body of data and use these data to support 
almost completely contradictory positions.*° 

Third, the public schools should recognize 
their responsibility for removing the “blind 





*Cf., R. Freeman Butts, The American Tradition 
in Education and Religion (Boston, The Beacon 
Press, 1950); and James M. ONeill, Religion and 
Education under the Constitution (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949). 
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spot” in American education. So long as 
they ignore religion, and particularly if they 
throw their weight in favor of an exclusively 
“secular” view of life and of reality, they 
become in effect competitors of the churches 
and therefore “sectarian” in the essential 
meaning of this term. Thoughtful students 
of the problem are coming increasingly to 
realize that the schools are not estopped from 
dealing with religion by the necessity of 
avoiding partisanship. As was pointed out 
by the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association in a re- 
cent report, 

The public schools can teach objectively 
about religion without advocating or teaching 
any religious creed. To omit from the class- 
room all reference to religion and the insti- 
tutions of religion is to neglect an important 
part of American life. Knowledge about 
religion is essential for a full understandin 
of our culture, art, history and current af. 
fairs.*+ 

Although the public schools can not teach 
denominational beliefs, they can and should 
teach much useful information about the reli- 
gious faiths, the important part they have 
played in establishing the moral and spiritual 
values of American life, and their role in 
the history of mankind. . The unity of 
our Own country, our understanding of the 
other nations of the world, and respect for 
the rich religious traditions of all humanity 
would be enhanced by instruction about reli- 
gion in the public schools.** 

Fourth, the freedom of the schools must be 
preserved. As public school leaders face 
their responsibilities in this direction, they 
must not be subjected to pressures from ex- 
ternal agencies. Religion should not he 
dragged in merely to appease zealous church 
groups, nor should it be ignored because 
there may be controversy among these groups. 
Public schools will come to include religion 
wherever they feel it belongs in the school 
program if they are free to deal with it in 
their own way. Religious leaders must be 
willing for them to work out this problem 


"Educational Policies Commission, National 


Education Association, Moral and Spiritual Values 
in ‘“ — Schools ( Washington, D. C., 1951), 
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without undue interference from the outside. 
We must not repeat all over again the mis- 
takes that led a hundred years ago to the 
secularization of the schools in the first place. 


Fifth, we must more clearly distinguish 
between (1) knowledge about religion as 
an aspect of human culture, which is a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of any well edu- 
cated person and therefore might rightly be 
regarded as part of the task of the public 
school; and (2) personal participation in 
a particular form of religious worship and 
faith, which is a private matter and the spe- 
cial concern not of the public school but of 
the home and the church. These two aspects 
are closely related, of course, and it is likely 
that mastery in one always involves some 
measure of achievement in the other, but 
they are distinguishable and it should be pos- 
sible to distribute responsibility for them 
within the framework of separation of 
church and state. 


Sixth, the churches should concern them- 
selves much more than they have in the past 
with the improvement of their own educa- 
tional work. They should seek to remove the 
beam from their own eyes as they try to re- 
move the mote from the eyes of public school 
leaders. Secularism pervades the churches, 
as it also pervades the schools. Religious 
illiteracy is not confined exclusively to the 
unchurched. Sometimes pressures upon the 
schools are but defense mechanisms to com- 
pensate for a poor quality of work in the 
churches. Schoolmen are often plagued by 
poor craftsmanship and a lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of churchmen with whom 
cooperative arrangements have already been 
effected. There is a lamentable lack of un- 
derstanding of basic principles of psychology 
and of education on the part of too many 
church workers. At most the public schools 
can provide only a friendly atmosphere for 
the cultivation of personal religious faith. The 
ptimary responsibility for religious education 
must rest with the churches. To attempt to 
delegate this task to the public schools would 
be in effect admitting that the churches no 
longer have an important and significant 
place in American public life. 
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